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Greetings, Comrade Elizabeth, On Your 65th Birthday! 
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By Doxey A. Wilkerson 


THE RECENT 46TH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
non of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
demonstrated, once again, that this 
organization constitutes the vital 
center of the Negro people’s move- 
ment today. Its democratic program 
for Negro rights and on other social 
and economic questions is probably 
more advanced than that of any 
other mass organization in which 
the Left plays so modest a role. Its 
policy of independent political action 
coincides with the requirements for 
breaking through the G.O.P.-Dixie- 
crat road-block to progressive for- 
eign and domestic policy. Its serious 
quest for allies, especially in the labor 
movement, will help to consolidate 
gEthe democratic people’s coalition for 
1956. And its militant, fighting 
spirit reflects the mood of its quar- 
ter-million members and the Negro 
people as a whole. 
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ATTENDANCE AND 
ORGANIZATION 


Approximately 800 people attend- 
ed the N.A.A.C.P. Convention in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 21 
to 26. On the fourth day the Cre- 
dentials Committee reported 479 vot- 
ing delegates and 286 alternates, ob- 
servers and fraternal delegates; 
others arrived toward the end of 
the week. 

There were 138 voting delegates 
and 136 others from the Middle At- 
lantic and New England states; the 
Mid-Western Regions sent 134 rep- 
resentatives; the Far West Region 
sent 52; and the Southern Regions 
sent 295, or 397% of the total. Ap- 
proximately one-half of the 235 
community branches, youth councils 
and college chapters represented at 
the Convention are located in 
Southern regions. 
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This relatively high representation 
from the Southern states reflects the 
Association’s widespread organiza- 
tion in the South. Some 458 (617%) 
of N.A.A.C.P.’s 780 community 
branches, 121 of its 241 youth coun- 
cils, and 28 of its 64 college chapters 
are in the South. 

Reflecting N.A.A.C.P.’s high pres- 
tige in Negro life, this Annual Con- 
vention, like its predecessors, brought 
together an outstanding and varied 
group of prominent Negro leaders. 
First, of course, were the national 
officers of the Association itself. 
Also in attendance, either as ob- 
servers or participating in the pro- 
gram, were Federal Judge William 
Hastie, labor leaders A. Philip Ran- 
dolph and George Weaver, Supreme 
Liberty Life Insurance Company ex- 
ecutive Earl B. Dickerson, Afro- 
American publisher Carl Murphy— 
to whom the Association presented 
the oth Spingarn Medal—Black 
Dispatch publisher Roscoe C. Dun- 
jee, and former Richmond, Virginia, 
City Councilman Oliver Hill. 

A score or more elected and ap- 
pointed Negro officials officials were 
present. Important white public offi- 
cials also paid their respects to the 
Corivention. It was welcomed at the 
outset by the Mayor of Atlantic City. 
The Spingarn Medal presentation 
Friday evening was made by the 
Governor of New Jersey. The clos- 
ing session was addressed by the 
Vice President of the United States. 
All sessions were held in the Atlan- 
tic City High School. 

It was a serious convention. Al- 
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though practically devoid of dra. 
matic or “exciting” moments, it was 
notable for the dead-in-earnest cop. 
cern of most delegates, especially 
those from the South, to grapple 
with the concrete problems they face 
back home. And out of it all there 
emerged a formulation of policy and 
program which underscores the key 
importance of N.A.A.C.P. in the 
fight for civil rights, civil liberties 
economic security and peace, and 
which re-emphasizes the Associa. 
tion’s great potential for helping w 
consolidate the Negro-Labor All- 
ance in a program of independent 
political action. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


This Convention reaffirmed the 
44th Annual Convention’s slogan o 
“Free by °63,” resolving “that the 
goal for complete elimination of al 
vestiges of second-class citizenship 
under which Negro Americans stil 
suffer must be accomplished by not 
later than the one hundredth anni 
versary of the Emancipation Procle 
mation, January 1, 1963.” Recogniz 
ing that “there remain years of it- 
tensive toil and labor, together with 
financial sacrifice and exposure d 
many of our workers and leaders t 
personal danger,” the Convention 
declared: “We shall meet these chal: 
lenges with resolve and determin 
tion, tempered and fortified wit 
the knowledge that our cause is jus 
and our methods legal and our deve 
tion unyielding.” 
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The key-note address by Dr. To- 
bias developed this “Free by °63” 
theme, listing some twenty specific 
civil rights “achievements” since the 
campaign began in 1953— all due,” 
he claimed, “to the success of N.A. 
ACP.’s legal and legislative pro- 
gram and publicity.” Emphasizing 
that everything the Association 
stands for “we seek as loyal, law- 
abiding citizens,” he called for con- 
tinuation of the organization’s “stub- 
born fight.” Tobias reported that the 
million - dollars - a - year - for - ten - 
years Freedom Fund campaign went 
over-the-top last year. He proposed 
(and the Convention later estab- 
lished) a special Walter White Me- 
morial Fund, with every member 
raising or giving an extra dollar per 
year to carry on the freedom cru- 
sade. 

To the end of implementing the 
“Free by *63” slogan, the Conven- 
tion defined nine specific civil rights 
objectives to be fought for in the 
period ahead. They include: (1) 
“equality of job opportunity” 
through passage and enforcement of 
federal and state F.E.P. laws; (2) 
abolition of the poll tax and pro- 
tection of the right to register for 
voting; (3) a stronger Civil Rights 
Section of the Department of Jus- 
tice; (4) an end to discrimination 
and segregation in public and pri- 
vate housing; (5) “Speedy and dili- 
gent implementation of the recent 
Supreme Court ruling outlawing 
segregation in public schools, and 
integration of teachers on the basis 
of qualifications”; (6) “legislation to 
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guarantee complete access to public 
accommodations, transportation and 
recreational facilities on an unsegre- 
gated basis”; (7) unsegregated hos- 
pital and health service; (8) “protec- 
tion of the safety and security of all 
persons without discrimination”; 
and (g) “initiation of a program of 
education in race relations by fed- 
eral, state and local government 
agencies. 

The civil rights issue which domi- 
nated the Convention from begin- 
ning to end was, of course, the prob- 
lem of implementing the Supreme 
Court ruling against segregated 
schools. Next in importance were 
the fight for the vote in the South 
and the struggle against Jim Crow 
housing. 

Spokesmen for the National Office, 
especially Thurgood Marshall and 
Channing Tobias, argued force- 
fully against the idea that the 
recent May 31 decree of the Su- 
preme Court tends to undermine 
last year’s May 17 decision, and to 
rally the delegates for struggle to 
translate the Court rulings into life. 
The May 31 decree, contended To- 
bias, confirms the May 17 decision, 
and “does not deviate one inch.” The 
two rulings are a unit, said Marshall, 
insisting that they must be read to- 
gether. They proclaim, he contin- 
ued, that school segregation is against 
the law; that anyone requiring seg- 
regation is violating the Constitution 
and is open to criminal and civil 
prosecution. 

With a powerful polemic against 
those who counsel “gradualism” 
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(“Don’t tell me to ‘take it easy’!”), 
Marshall outlined the Association’s 
program for implementing the Su- 
preme Court ruling. Each local 
branch in a segregated school area 
is to file a petition with the school 
board immediately, requesting that 
it act to implement the Court deci- 
sion, with periodic follow-up to de- 
termine what steps are being taken. 
The branch is also to conduct an 
educational campaign in the com- 
munity, and to solicit the support 
of parents, churches, trade unions, 
civic groups and prominent indi- 
viduals. “Good faith compliance” by 
school officials is to be judged by 
whether they (1) recognize the prin- 
ciple of desegregation now, (2) plan 
now some implementing steps to be- 
gin this fall, (3) take some concrete 
steps toward integration this fall, 
and (4) complete the process of de- 
segregation by September, 1956. As 
stated in the Directive to Branches 
adopted at the Regional Emergency 
Conference in Atlanta, Georgia, on 
June 4, “If no plans are announced 
or no steps toward desegregation 
taken by the time school begins this 
fall, 1955, the time for a law suit has 
arrived,” and the issue will be turned 
over to the legal department for 
proceedings in the court. 
Questions and discussion from the 
floor revealed that the delegates were 
fully in accord with the National 
Office approach to this question, and 
that local branches throughout the 
South are now in motion to carry 
it out. They are meeting hosts of 
concrete problems, and posed them 





for answers at the Convention. Fs 



















pecially acute, it seems, are prob. of the 
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Marshall to school desegregation in J % allie 
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complete eradication of all forms § *3%: 
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of the Dixiecrats. None knows this 
better than the leaders of N.A.A.C.P.; 
and if there were any doubt, it must 
have been dispelled by the post-Con- 
vention decisions of the Federal Dis- 
trict Courts in the South Carolina 
ad Virginia cases. The fight to 
abolish segregated schools will re- 
quire, if it is to win, the full power 
of the Association and very sub- 
santial support from a wide range 
of allies. 

The fight for the right to vote in 
the South loomed large in the dis- 
cussion of several workshops. Here, 
again, there was impressive partici- 
pation by Southern delegates. They 
cited a wide range of concrete prob- 
lems—refusal to accept poll tax pay- 
ments from Negroes, arbitrary “dis- 
qualification” of Negro citizens by 
registrars, threats and violence di- 
rected against Negro voters—as in 
the recent murder of Rev. George 
W. Lee in Belzoni, Mississippi—ob- 
stacles to voting in the (now illegal) 
“white primary,” and many others. 
They also reported significant 
achievements—in breaking through 
many barriers and increasing the 
number of Negro voters, in winning 
important footholds in the Demo- 
cratic Party organization, and in 
the election of Negroes to state and 
local public office. It was clear from 
the discussion that the right-to-vote 
movement is one of the most power- 
ful civil rights struggles under way 
in the South, and that local branches 
of N.A.A.C.P. are actively involved 
in its development. 

This question was dealt with form- 
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ally in a resolution which pledges 
the Association “to use all legal 
means to destroy restrictions and 
practices which adversely affect the 
right to register and vote.” The reso- 
lution also declares: “We believe 
that we can and must have three 
million colored voters in the South 
by 1956.” 

There was spirited participation 
also in the workshop on Problems in 
Housing, — especially by delegates 
from northern industrial areas. 
Moreover, the technical experts lead- 
ing the discussion displayed a mas- 
tery of the problems which delegates 
found very helpful. 

The Convention resolution on 
housing “reiterates our policy that 
members of all minority groups 
should be able to live in the place 
and location of their choice and 
economic status”; condemns dis- 
criminatory practices of “real-estate 
brokers, home builders, banks and 
other lending institutions”; raises a 
number of concrete demands, di- 
ected to federal housing agencies. 
It is evident that here is a major 
civil rights issue around which 
N.A.A.C.P. branches are conduct- 
ing widespread struggles. 


POLITICAL ACTION 


This was a highly political Con- 
vention; and repeated calls for inde- 
pendent political action were sounded 
throughout—from the keynote speech 
of Channing Tobias to the conclud- 
ing address by Roy Wilkins. 

During recent years N.A.A.C.P. 
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conventions have been the occasion 
for leaders of the Association to laud 
the current President of the United 
States. At St. Louis in 1953, 
for example, the then Executive Sec- 
retary Walter White called for com- 
plete confidence in and support of 
the Eisenhower Administration, 
hailing the Chief Executive almost 
as the Great White Father from 
whom all civil rights blessings flow. 
It was much the same at last year’s 
Dallas Convention, meeting in the 
wake of the historic May 17 victory 
in the Supreme Court; and so it had 
been at previous conventions during 
the Truman Administration. 

But a radical change was regis- 
tered at Atlantic City. There the 
main spokesmen of the Association 
very deliberately hurled sharp criit- 
cisms at Pesident Eisenhower be- 
cause of his expressed opposition to 
the N.A.A.C.P-sponsored anti-dis- 
crimination amendment which Rep- 
resentative Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. 
had had incorporated in the National 
Reserves Bill then pending in the 
House, and to similar amendments 
proposed for pending federal-aid-to- 
education bills. 

Dr. Tobias, for example, declared 
—with considerable emotion—that 
if the President wants to criticize 
these so-called “riders,” “let him put 
his finger on those [#.e., the Dixie- 
crats] who cause the riders; we won't 
accept the criticism until he does.” 
Thurgood Marshall rejected the 
charge that N.A.A.C.P.’s campaign 
for the anti-discrimination amend- 
ments is “holding up the defense ef- 
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fort,” pointing out that the rabid 
segregationists prefer “no army” and 
“no education” if operated on a ba- 
sis of racial equality, and demand. 
ing that critics “put the responsibil. 
ity where it belongs.” Clarence 
Mitchell, Director of the Associa- 
tion’s Washington Bureau, replying 
to a question from the floor about the 
President’s opposition to the “riders,” 
exclaimed: “Not even the Chief Ex. 
ecutive of the United States has the 
right to strike below the belt—and 
that’s what was done!” And Roy 
Wilkins countered Vice President 
Nixon’s call for reliance upon “edu- 
cation and persuasion” with the 
charge that both the Democrats and 
the Republicans are betraying the 
fight for civil rights, adding that if 
the Republicans, seeking allies in 
the South, “continue to talk like 
Dixiecrats, and vote like Dixiecrats, 
they will not have to infiltrate the 
South, it will have taken them over.” 

This anti-Eisenhower mood was 
shared very generally by the dele 
gates, as was clear from their com- 
ments from the floor and in the 
corridors. It was further deepened 
by the President’s inept greeting to 
the Convention, calling for “pers 
verence, knowledge and forbear 
ance,” and expressing the hope “that 
in the decade ahead your organize 
tion will display both wisdom and 
patience as it continues to bear it 
share of the responsibility for th 
betterment of the country as a whole’ 
One suspects that reports of the Cor 
vention’s critical attitude toward th 
President were transmitted quick 
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rabid to the political mentors of the White 
» and House, resulting in the mid-Conven- 
a ba- @ tion announcement that Vice Presi- 
nang. § dent Nixon, who had turned down 
asibi]. 2 invitation to speak, would be 
rence Bale to appear, after all. 

socia § As noted in the concluding ad- 
lying ff dress by Roy Wilkins, sharp criticism 
ut the qt this Convention was directed, not 
ders” only at Eisenhower and the G.O.P., 
ef Fy. but likewise at the Democrats. The 
as the qvery significant address by Clarence 
—and § Mitchell, for example, began with 
1 Roy @the statement that “Republicans and 
ssident § Democrats have united in a bi-parti- 
“edy. fan program of smothering civil 
h the grights legislation in the Eighty- 
ts and @ Fourth Congress.” He challenged 
1g the § te effort of Democrats “to hide be- 
that if gbind the South when explaining 
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1d was ae sitting on civil rights bills—and 
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ting tof EPC is bottled up.” 

“perse In order “to meet the present stale- 
forbear ate that we face in Congress,” 





Mitchell called for “each state con- 
ference president to appoint two per- 
sons at this conference who will work 
directly with the Washington Bureau 
in getting the support of individual 
members of Congress for civil 
rights.” It is “imperative,” he de- 
cared, to “organize a system of 
warning so perfect that overnight we 
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can blanket the country with infor- 
mation on what individual members 
of Congress are doing about civil 
rights bills or amendments that are 
either in committee or on the floor.” 

This was the setting in which the 
Convention adopted its very fine 
resolution on Political Action. Criti- 
cizing the President and Congress 
for “betraying” the fight for civil 
rights—“neither of the major politi- 
cal parties has kept a single platform 
pledge on civil rights legislation”— 
the resolution endorses the lobbying 
apparatus proposed by Clarence Mit- 
chell and calls “upon the National 
Office and Board of Directors to use 
the most dramatic and effective 
methods with the second session of 
the 84th Congress to bring civil rights 
legislation before the Congress for 
passage and before the conventions 
of the major political parties for con- 
sideration in the 1956 platforms.” 

In short, the Convention, very 
forcefully, declared the N.A.A.C.P.’s 
political independence from the Eis- 
enhower Administration—a big ad- 
vance over previous years; and it 
called for concerted pressure now on 
both major political parties for pro- 
gressive legislation—which is precise- 
ly the best policy it could adopt in 
preparation for the national elections 
of next year. 


LABOR AND INDUSTRY 


N.A.A.C.P. is probably more high- 
ly conscious than any other Negro 
mass organization of the decisive 
importance of trade-union support in 
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the fight for Negro rights; and this 
fact was demonstrated anew at its 
46th Annual Convention. 

The Association’s emphasis in the 
fight for integrated schools, until re- 
cently centered on legal battles in 
the courts, is now being shifted, of 
necessity, to mass struggles in the 
local communities. Thus it is that 
many speakers from the platform 
and delegates from the floor ex- 
pressed the need for developing allies 
of the Association in this and other 
aspects of its fight for civil rights 
—the churches, miscellaneous civic 
groups, and especially the trade un- 
ions. 

This recognition of the need for 
labor support was reflected in Labor 
Secretary Hill’s pre-Convention letter 
to many trade unions, inviting them 
to send fraternal delegates to parti- 
cipate in the workshop on Organiza- 
ing Labor and the N.A.A.C.P. It 
was spelled out even more clearly 
in his prepared speech on “The Role 
of Organized Labor in Effecting 
School Integration.” Hill character- 
ized the unions as “a significant 
power group” to aid in the fight for 
desegregation, stressing their impor- 
tance in “helping to resolve conflicts 
and tensions within the general com- 
munity.” He urged trade unions to 
issue public declarations in support 
of school integration, especially in the 
South, and “to invoke disciplinary 
action against members who take 
part in public demonstrations against 
desegregation.” 

The Convention resolution on La- 
bor and Industry is even more fully 
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expressive of N.A.A.C.P.’s very posi. POWs 
tive orientation toward the labo end | 
movement; and it reflects a high an 
degree of maturity on this question, work 
The opening section “reaffirms” the = 
Association’s “support of democratic f © % 
trade unionism and the principle of Soutk 
collective bargaining,” pointing ou . Th 
that “hundreds of thousands of Ne ificat 
gro workers [more accurately, near. the / 
ly two million] belong to labor up. Com 
ions in every part of the country’ "8 
It goes on to list the many gains on 
labor has won through collective bar. right 
gaining and declares: “Negro work. equal 
ers and the entire Negro community ‘ e 
have directly benefitted from thes 7 we 
victories won by organized labo,§ ““"% 
and, therefore, the N.A.A.C.P. vig >. 
orously supports the purposes of or- — 
ganized labor, including the unio ae 
shop, in a union with open member th “ 
ship and non-discriminatory policies"P 
Then follows this truly advanced rr 
call for the necessary two-way a de 
proach to building the Negro-laba Pot 
alliance: 
We urge our branches and state com as 
ferences wherever possible to seck th i). 
support of responsible trade unions fe CP. f 
measures that we favor, and in tm— ~~‘ 
give our support to such measures sup be no 
ported by organized labor as are amp On c 
sistent with our policy and program locals, 
white’ 
The second section of the Labrg§  Wé 
and Industry resolution is on th lines ¢ 
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the A: 
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powerful weapon in the struggle to 
end racial discrimination in the 
training and employment of Negro 
workers”; and calls “on the new Fed- 
eration to launch an intensive drive 
to organize the unorganized in the 
South especially.” 

The resolution also expresses “grat- 
ification that the recommendations of 
the A. F. of L.-C.L.O. Joint Merger 
Committee contain as a principle of 
merger between the two great bodies 
of organized labor a clear and forth- 
right statement recognizing the 
equal status of all minority groups 
in the new Federation.” This en- 
dorsement of the anti-discrimination 
clause in the early Joint Committee 
agreement—pointedly failing even to 
mention the seriously watered-down 
provisions of the more recent Draft 
Constitution — undoubtedly reflects 
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the Association’s anxiety lest the dis- 
criminatory policies of certain A. F. 
of L. unions be carried over into the 
merger. Leaders of the Association 
apparently wished to avoid a direct 
Convention criticism of the proposed 
merger constitution; but their con- 
cern is clearly implied in the resolu- 
tion’s declaration that: “The N.A.A. 
CP. firmly believes that there must 
be no place in the merged Federa- 
tion or its affiliates for ‘segregated 
locals,’ ‘colored auxiliaries,’  ‘lily- 
white’ clauses in union constitutions, 
or wage differentials and separate 
lines of progression based on race.” 

The third section of the resolution, 
headed “Non-Cooperation with Com- 
munist-Controlled Unions,” reaffirms 
the Association’s “official policy that 
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no branch or state conference of the 
N.A.A.C.P. will endorse, participate 
in, or cooperate with Communist- 
controlled unions or with unions 
dominated by underworld racketeer- 
ing elements.” It makes clear that 


reference is “particularly to 
those international unions expelled 
from organized labor for being un- 
der Communist control or under 
racketeering control and still under 
that control*”; and asserts that sup- 
port given to or accepted from such 
unions “will not help but rather 
will hinder our efforts to win adop- 
tion of our program.” Several dele- 
gates expressed vigorous opposition 
to this statement of policy; but it was 
adopted by an overwhelming major- 
ity—and without any really substan- 
tial debate. 

As reported out by the Resolu- 
tions Committee, the wording of this 
ban on cooperation with the inde- 
pendent unions expelled from C.I.O. 
is identical with that of the 1954 
Convention resolution—with two sig- 
nificant exceptions. First, this year’s 
resolution, by adding the qualifica- 
tion “. . . and still under that [ie., 
Communist] control,” seemingly 
opens the door to N.A.A.C.P. co- 
operation with formerly banned un- 
ions which have effected mergers 
with other, politically more accept- 
able, internationals. Second, the 1954 
Convention resolution stated that 
“the prohibition against working 
with Communist-controlled unions 
shall also include the National Ne- 





* Emphasis here added. 
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gro Labor Council, because it is com- 
pletely Communist-dominated. . . .”; 
but this item was left out of the 
Resolution Committee’s report at the 
1955 Convention. Upon being quer- 
ied about this omission, the Chair- 
man of the Committee explained that 
it was deliberate, based on “advice 
of counsel”; and when pressed for 
further explanation, he stated that 
the provision might be construed 
by the courts as “libelous.” On mo- 
tion from the floor, and again with 
only inconsequential protest, the pro- 
hibition against cooperation with 


N.N.L.C. was incorporated in the 
resolution. 

Thus, N.A.A.C.P. again embraced 
as its own the C.L.O. policy of oppo- 
sition to the expelled independent 


unions. In so doing, it once more 
endorsed the Big Lie now incorpor- 
ated in the Brownell-Butler provi- 
sions of the Communist Control Act, 
about which even the anti-Commu- 
nist sections of the labor movement 
are becoming increasingly con- 
cerned. 

It is doubtful that a score of the 
voting delegates at the Convention 
could name the unions proscribed 
by this resolution, or that they had 
any real interest in the trade-union 
policy struggle which lies at the root 
of this question. They voted for 
the resolution because it was pro- 
posed by leaders in whom they have 
confidence, and because they had 
no special reason for opposing it 
—especially in the anti-Communist 
political climate of this period. The 
leaders of the Association were prob- 


ably motivated chiefly by a desire 
to hold firm their close relations 
with C.1.O.—even at the expense of 
a truly independent policy for 
N.A.A.C.P. But it seems to this ob 
server that a dispute which arises 
within the ranks of labor and which 
does not involve issues of Negro 
rights should be fought out in the 
labor movement, not in the organi- 
zations of the Negro people. The 
N.A.A.C.P. would be well advised 
to end its intervention in this intra 
labor conflict, because such interven. 
tion represents only a drag on the 
whole Negro freedom movement. 

In other sections, this omnibus 
Labor and _ Industry resolution 
“strongly deplores” company efforts 
to use Negro workers as strike 
breakers; calls for government action 
to relieve the plight of migrant 
workers; endorses the $1.25 minimum 
wage, with coverage broadened to 
include agricultural and sales work. 
ers; urges labor and governmentd 
agencies to help eliminate discrimi 
nation in apprenticeship and other 
job-training facilities; and demands 
“fuller employment of Negro and 
non-white artists, technicians and al 
other personnel” in radio, television 


and films. 


The resolution also advocates 2 


“comprehensive system of social it 
surance,” with the inclusion of pro 
fessional workers in the oldag 
benefit program; calls for amen¢ 
ment of state unemployment com 
pensation laws “so that they will fi 
into the guaranteed annual wage pat 
tern”; and demands “that Presidest 
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Fisnhower take effective steps 
through the Government Contract 
Compliance Division to stop” dis- 
cimination against Negro workers 
in many federal projects—especially 
the plants operated by the Atomic 
Energy Commisison—and in many 
private industrial plants holding 
government defense contracts. Fur- 
ther, it condemns anti-union “Right- 
tWork” laws, and also “state laws 
restricting the freedom of political 
ation by organized labor”; calls on 
all N.A.A.C.P. branches and state 
conferences to help implement ex- 
isting state and city F.E.P.C. laws; 
and endorses the Union Label Cam- 
paign of organized labor. 

This comprehensive Labor and In- 
dustry resolution, with its strong 
endorsement of the labor movement 
and its economic program, was pre- 
snted to the Convention by dele- 
gate Charles Webber, Assistant Di- 
rector of the C.1.O. Community Ser- 
vice Division. It reflects the growing 
ties N.A.A.C.P. has been developing 
with labor during the past decade, 
and the increasing participation of 
trade unionists in the life of the As- 
sociation. 

There were many Negro and a 
few white trade unionists present 
at the Convention. They included, 
in addition to Randolph and Weaver, 
such national labor leaders as Wil- 
liam Oliver of Auto, Boyd Wilson 
of Steel, Asbury Howard of Mine- 









Mill, John Dial of Amalgamated, 
and Louis Manning of Transport, to- 
gether with scores of representatives 
from local unions. The Amsterdam 
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News (July 9), for example, lists 
47 representatives of 20 unions in 
the New York area alone. A hand- 
ful of these labor leaders were offi- 
cial delegates; but most of them 
came as observers or fraternal dele- 
gates, and hence did not have access 
to Convention committees or to the 
floor. They participated in the big 
and vital Workshop on Organizing 
Labor and N.A.A.C.P., which was 
chaired by New Jersey C.1.O. Civil 
Rights Director Arthur Chapin; but 
they did not emerge as a force ac- 
tively influencing policy in other as- 
pects of the Convention program. 

Recent annual conventions of 
N.A.A.C.P. have been addressed by 
top white leaders of the labor move- 
ment—for example, Patrick Gor- 
man in 1953, and James Carey in 
1954; but there were no such lead- 
ers at Atlantic City. A. F. of L. 
Secretary - Treasurer William F. 
Schnitzler was scheduled to address 
the public mass meeing Wednesday 
evening, along with Thurgood Mar- 
shall; but he did not appear. More- 
over, no announcement was made 
to the delegates explaining his ab- 
sence. 

Thus, this Convention revealed 
somewhat of a contrast between the 
strongly pro-labor policy and pro- 
gram of N.A.A.C.P. and the limited 
direct participation of labor leaders 
in the affairs .of the Association. 
This may be due, in part, to hesitancy 
on the part of N.A.A.C.P. leaders 
to open up channels which would 
contribute to more than a “frater- 
nal” relationship with leading trade 
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unionists. Unquestionably, however, 
the chief reason is labor’s continuing 
underestimation of the importance 
of building the Negro-labor alliance. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES AND 
FOREIGN POLICY 


There was very little discussion 
at Atlantic City of the Cold War 
erosion of the Bill of Rights or of 
the struggle for peace; but the Con- 
vention did adopt, with little or no 
debate, a series of significant reso- 
lutions on these questions. The poli- 
cies asserted are, for the most part, 
progressive; but there are also im- 
portant limitations—and they oper- 
ate to weaken the Association’s ad- 
vanced position in the fight for Ne- 
gro democratic rights. 

There are several notably progres- 
sive policy statements in the civil 
liberties field. The resolution on 
Academic Freedom, for example, op- 
poses “any and all efforts to sup- 
press freedom of thought and objec- 
tive learning,” and particularly con- 
demns “the discharge of teachers on 
the basis of charges by ‘nameless in- 
formers’.” The resolution on the 
Federal Security-Loyalty Program 
demands “that all persons accused 
of being a security risk shall have the 
right to know the nature of the 
charges against them, the source of 
the charges and the right to be con- 
fronted by the accuser and to cross- 
examine the witnesses against them,” 
and condemns as “odious” the Fed- 
eral Government’s use of “paid pro- 
fessional informers.” 
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The resolution on Congressional 
Investigations asserts that “many jn. 
nocent persons have been charged 
with treasonable or subversive cop. 
duct and given no opportunity t 
know the evidence against them or 
to defend themselves or their reputa. 
tion with the consequent loss of their 
emloyment,” and calls “on the Con. 
gress and the legislatures of th 
several states to enact rules of fair 
play” for the conduct of such invest 
gations. The resolution on the Mc 
Carran-Walter Anti-Immigration Ac 
calls “for revision . . . to eliminate 
the national origins quota system 
and other racist-based provisions 
and to liberalize its procedures in 
accordance with fair and equi 
treatment for all immigrants and 
prospective immigrants.” 

The Convention was silent, how. 
ever, on the civil liberties violations 
entailed by the Smith Act, the Mec 
Carran Internal Security Act of 195, 
and the Communist Control Act 
1954. Moreover, in formal endors. 
ment of the Big Lie which operates 
as the premise for precisely thos 
violations of civil liberties which th 
Association condemns, the Conver- 
tion again adopted, without discur 
sion, its resolution reaffirming “ou 
rejection of Communism as an ant 
democratic way of life,” and calling 
on all branches “to be constant 
alert against attempts of Communiss 
and their sympathizers . . . to it 
filtrate and gain control of any unit 
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with little danger of appearing “too 
progressive,” it might well have ad- 
vanced its position on the question 
of civil liberties. For example, the 
Supreme Court declaration that the 
ight to travel abroad is a “natural 
right” was handed down during the 
arly days of the Convention, and 
has subsequently been used by sev- 
eral Negro newspapers as the basis 
for editorial demands that Paul 
Robeson be granted a pasport. Also, 
shortly before the Convention, Fed- 
eral Judge William H. Hastie, a 
member of N.A.A.C.P.’s National 
Board of Directors, wrote an historic 
dissenting opinion which exposes the 
fraud inherent in the imprisonment 
of Communists for alleged violation 
of the Smith Act. But the Con- 
vention ignored both of these ques- 
tions; and at the same time it gave 
comfort to the main enemies of civil 
liberties—always the most rabid ra- 
cists—by reaffirming its policies of 
“Anti-Communism” and “Non-Co- 
operation with Communist -Con- 
trolled Unions.” 

Even so, it is important to note 
that the proceedings of this Conven- 
tion were markedly free of red- 
baiting, either from the platform or 
from the floor. In sharp contrast to 
the 1954 Dallas Convention—which 
featured virulent anti-Communism 
from the keynote address of Chan- 
ning Tobias to the concluding 
speeches of Ralph Bunche and Wal- 
ter White—not one national leader of 
the Association made a red-baiting 
speech at Atlantic City; and there 
was extremely little of it from the 
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delegates. This fact, coupled with 
the Resolution Committee’s deliber- 
ate omission of a recommendation 
for non-cooperation with the Na- 
tional Negro Labor Council, sug- 
gests that the N.A.A.C.P. leadership 
may be taking a second look at the 
contradiction between its generally 
advanced position on civil liberties 
and its endorsement of the Big Lie 
of anti-Communism. 

The Convention resolutions on 
foreign policy, except on the colo- 
nial question and related issues, tend 
to lag behind the advanced positions 
taken on most other questions. The 
statement on Foreign Economic Aid 
urges “larger appropriations for eco- 
nomic as compared with military 
aid.” The resolution on Apartheid 
in South Africa condemns “the 
dangerous racist policies of the Union 
of South Africa,” and calls “on our 
government to press for prompt ac- 
tion by the United Nations on the 
complaints which have been brought 
against the Union of South Africa 
on behalf of both Africans and 
Asians.” 

The resolution on Peace and Im- 
perialism notes the “millions of Afri- 
cans . . . still denied self-govern- 
ment and equality of political status,” 
and calls “on our government to 
urge our allies to move swiftly in the 
direction of complete self-govern- 
ment and independence for all their 
colonies.” Included in the resolu- 
tion is the statement that “the recent 
Mau Mau uprisings in Kenya dra- 
matically highlight the dangers in- 
herent in longer suppressing the legi- 
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timate grievances of the African 
populace.” This formulation rep- 
resents a significant shift from the 
45th Convention’s equal condemna- 
tion of both “the extreme methods 
of the Mau Mau” and “the terror- 
istic methods used against the Mau 
Mau,” an issue over which there 
was heated debate and a very close 
vote at Dallas. 

The resolution on the Bandung 
Conference commends the position 
of the Asian-African Conference “for 
its declaration to the world that the 
economic, political and social rights 
of Asian and African people must be 
fully recognized,” but also—with a 
glaring distortion of the Bandung 
Declaration—‘“for its opposition to 
both western and communistic impe- 
rialism and colonialism.” On mo- 
tion by a delegate from the floor, 
there was incorporated in this reso- 
lution a recommendation to the Na- 
tional Board of Directors that the 
Association send an official observer 
to next year’s Asian-African Confer- 
ence in Cairo, Egypt. 

The resolution on the United 
Nations salutes that international 
organization for its “decade of prog- 
ress in welding the nations of the 
world into one form designed to 
eradicate the evils of war,” and par- 
ticularly commends “the economic 
and social role of the UN’s special- 
ized agencies . . .” It expresses the 
need, however, for “speedier action 
by the United Nations in the imple- 
mentation of the human rights pro- 
visions contained in its charter.” 


Finally, there was a resolution op 
Peace and Collective Security, which 
gives qualified endorsement to the 
“power blocs” and “positions of 
strength” policy of the State Depart. 
ment. 

In response to a motion from the 
floor, the Convention incorporated 
in this resolution a greeting to the 
“Big Four” Conference scheduled for 
late July, together with a call for 
negotiations there to consolidate 
peace. 

As with certain key questions in 
the civil liberties field, the Conven- 
tion did not discuss or take any x. 
tion on such concrete issues in the 
fight for peace as the situation around 
Formosa, the seating of China in the 
United Nations, the unification of 
Germany or the banning of nuclear 
weapons. 

One gets the impression that the 
N.A.A.C.P. is following a “cautious’ 
and rather opportunist policy in thes 
fields. Whereas the Association a 
serts a bold and independent pos: 
tion in the fight for civil rights- 
which it properly regards as its maia 
business—it acts with seeming def 
erence to the Eisenhower Administ 
tion on questions of civil liberty and 
foreign policy, especially the latter 
Where special “Negro interests” at 
directly involved, N.A.A.C.P. tends 
to assert advanced policies, evel 
critical of the Administration. Bu 
on many other “hot” issues it tend 
to remain silent, or to make gener 
gestures of obeisance to the power 
that be—largely “for the record.” 
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A POLITICAL ESTIMATE 


The 46th Annual Convention of 
N.A.A.C.P. met in the context of po- 
litical developments on the world 
and domestic scenes which profound- 
ly affect the welfare of our country 
as a whole and of the Negro people 
in particular. In what ways were 
these developments reflected in the 
Atlantic City Convention? How shall 
we appraise the N.A.A.C.P. as a 
force in the important political strug- 
gles which lie immediately ahead? 
What tasks are entailed for the labor- 
progressive movement as a whole? 

In the first place, it is clear that 
N.A.A.C.P. is determined to press 
the fight for Negro democratic 
rights in a big way, especially around 
the schools question, jobs, housing, 
and the right to vote in the South. 
Moreover, while continuing to rely 
heavily upon its talented lawyers and 
the courts, the Association is giving 
important new emphasis to organized 
legislative action focused on Congress 
and to mass people’s struggles in the 
local communities. The further de- 
velopment of its program along these 
lines will surely enhance the effec- 
tiveness of N.A.A.C.P. as, without 
question, the foremost civil rights 
organization of the Negro people. 

Second, the growth of N.A.A.C.P. 
membership seems to lag consider- 
ably behind its potentialities and 
needs, especially when one considers 
the dynamic program, the mounting 
prestige and the difficult tasks re- 
flected at this Convention. The cur- 
rent membership of around 250,000 


is very substantial; but it is little 
more than half the total of a decade 
ago, and the decline is only partially 
explained by the increase of the 
membership fee. 

It would seem to be quite possible 
to build an N.A.A.C.P. of 1,000,000 
or more members under the objec- 
tive conditions of this period; but to 
do so will require a more thoroughly 
democratic policy in the conduct of 
the Association’s affairs than was 
reflected at the Convention. The 
rules of procedure, for example, se- 
riously limited participation from the 
floor, with but little of that full and 
rounded discussion and debate essen- 
tial for maximum understanding of 
the Association’s program and en- 
thusiasm for building the organi- 
zation. This Convention, like its 
predecessors, was tightly controlled 
from the top. 

In this connection, there were 
many evidences at the Convention 
that the development of youth work 
is being seriously neglected—if not 
actively discouraged—by leaders of 
the Association. Yet, considering the 
increasing ferment among young 
people on a wide range of social 
questions, there is no doubt that 
N.A.A.C.P., with little effort, could 
build a vital and extensive network 
of youth councils and college chap- 
ters, and thus greatly stimulate the 
growth of the Association and en- 
hance its effectiveness generally. 

N.A.A.C.P. can be built into a 
much larger and far more powerful 
civil rights organization; and the 
tasks it now faces urgently require 
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that this be done. The main thing 
needed, in the opinion of this ob- 
server, is for leaders of the Associa- 
tion to unleash the initiative of its 
many members and supporters below, 
and to rally them in truly mass 
struggles for the achievement of its 
goals. 

Third, the Convention registered 
a radical and very important shift of 
the Association away from support 
of the Eisenhower Administration 
and toward a more independent 
course in domestic affairs. 

Certainly, the Atlantic City Con- 
vention revealed a definite stiffening 
of the Association’s attitude toward 
the President and the G.O.P.; and 
it was accompanied by sharp criti- 
cism of the compromising northern 
Democrats in Congress. There was 
no clear indication of the present 
orientation of N.A.A.C.P. leaders to- 
ward the coming national elections; 
but if they implement the Conven- 
tion’s call for vigorous independent 
political action during the next fif- 
teen months, they will surely con- 
tribute much to the electoral 
strength of the democratic forces in 
1956. 

Fourth, the Convention reaffirmed 
and in some respects strengthened 
the Association’s already progressive 
policy on civil liberties—especially 
around the security-loyalty question 
and the Government’s use of paid in- 
formers; and it made some slight 
steps forward on the question of 
foreign policy—notably in relation 
to the Asian-African Conference and 
the Geneva meeting of the “Big 


Four.” 

The continuing serious lisnitations 
of the Association’s policy in these 
fields must be understood chiefly as 
a reflection of the present relations 
of forces in our country. On the 
quesiton of “anti-Communism,” for 
example, it would have been up 
realistic to suppose that any explicit 
change of position could be regis 
tered at Atlantic City. Although the 
Negro people, because of their own 
oppression, do tend to be more sen- 
sitive than the general population 
to all kinds of undemocratic meas 
ures, still, given today’s political 
climate, we could hardly expect the 
N.A.A.C.P. now to undertake a task 
which even the labor movement thus 
far eschews. 

Fifth, the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion re-emphasized the fact that 
N.A.A.C.P. is the key to building 
the Negro-labor alliance. Not only 
did the Convention call for labor's 
help in the fight for Negro rights; it 
also endorsed practically all of labor's 
current economic demands and de 
fended labor’s right to engage in 
independent political action. When 
one considers, further, that C.1.0's # 
Walter Reuther is a member of the 
Association’s National Board of Di 
rectors, that there is an increasingly § 
active Labor Department in the Ne 
tional Office, that the two-yearsold 
Labor and Industry Committees ar fF 
beginning to play a vital role in th 
local branches, and that scores of ut 
ions consider it important to send 
fraternal delegates to the Annu 
Conveniton, it is probable that 1 
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pople’s organization in America, 
Negro or white, has so conscious 
ad organized a relationship with 
the labor movement as does the 
NAA.C.P. Here, surely, is the most 
avanced expression of the Negro- 
bor alliance on the current scene. 
It is clear that the Association 
iseager further to develop its rela- 
tions with labor—as, indeed, it must. 
The fond reformist conceit that inte- 
gration can be achieved through the 
god graces of the ruling class has 
ieen dealt some shattering blows in 
the recent period; and the leaders 
of NA.A.C.P.—as is beginning to 
true of other Negro people’s or- 
gnizations—are forced to look more 
ad more to the working class for 
upport. In this quest for allies in 
the labor movement, they will also 
fnd it necessary, in time, to reap- 
praise their relations with the Left as 
apart of the working class. 

Sixth, the Convention highlighted 
the big opportunity now before the 
hbor-progressive movement to ce- 
ment its ties with the whole Negro 
people through closer cooperation 
wih the key and _ influential 
NA.A.C.P. There are many concrete 
ways in which white and Negro 
progressives, especially those in the 
- unions, can contribute to this 
nd. 

They can help to build the mem- 
bership of the Association in the 
anks of the unions. It is reported, 
or example, that one Negro trade 
hionist in the New York area re- 
tuted more than 300 new 
N.A.A.C.P, members during the re- 


cent membership campaign of his 
branch. His role could well be 
emulated by hundreds of trade un- 
ionists throughout the country. 

They can help to develop the 
N.A.A.C.P. Labor and Industry 
Committees into even more vital and 
influential units, and thereby to in- 
volve the Association increasingly 
in direct cooperative relations with 
the trade unions. 

They can encourage their unions 
to make financial contributions to 
the Association’s Freedom Fund, 
and to take out Life Memberships 
for union officials. 

They can influence their unions 
to give active support to the legisla- 
tive demands of the Association, and 
especially to cooperate with local 
branches in the fight for school inte- 
gration, for non-discrimination in 
housing, and for the right to vote 
in the South. 

The most important task progres- 
sives in the unions can now under- 
take is to win trade union support 
for the Atlantic City Convention’s 
call on the coming merged labor 
Federation “to launch an intensive 
drive to organize the unorganized 
in the South.” Nothing could con- 
tribute more during this period to 
strengthen labor’s ties with the whole 
Negro people than for the new Fed- 
eration to carry through a massive 
campaign to organize many millions 
of southern white and Negro work- 
ers. Nor is there any other single 
task which could now contribute 
more toward building the national 
trade-union movement and strength- 
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ening the entire democratic coali- 
tion. 

One of the main historic tasks con- 
fronting our nation is to democratize 
the South. Here is the key area of 
Big Business super-exploitation un- 
dermining the living standards of 
the whole country. Here is the main 
center of legislative attacks upon the 
labor movement. Here is the ready- 
made base of pro-fascist, pro-war po- 
litical reaction. Here is the core of 
white-supremacist oppression of the 
Negro people. Here are the dis- 
franchised millions of white and Ne- 
gro citizens whose votes are essen- 
tial to effect a progressive change 
in the political life of the United 
States. 

Truly large-scale trade-union or- 
ganization in the South would seri- 
ously weaken the whole rotten struc- 
ture of the Wall Street-Dixiecrat 
alliance. It would enormously 
strengthen the influence of labor in 
American life, and greatly advance 
the civil rights goals of the Negro 
people. Progressives in the labor 
movement should do everything they 
can to influence the A. F. of L- 
C.1.O. merged Federation to under- 
take and fight through the job 
which C.1.O.’s ill-fated “Operation 
Dixie” abandoned nearly ten years 
ago. This is the most fundamental 
task of labor and the Negro people 
that was highlighted in Atlantic 
City. 

Finally, in the light of develop- 





ments revealed by this analysis, one 
must conclude with an over-all pos. 
tive estimate of the 46th Annual 
Convention of the N.A.A.CP. 

The Convention did reveal 
significant weaknesses in N.A.A.CP. 
policy and program, especially in 


its continuing “anti-Communism’ By J 
and its reluctance to tackle certain 

very important, concrete issues in 

the fight for peace and freedom. No- , 
table also in this regard is the As} 
sociation’s continuing failure to de : 
velop any program on the basic landf jy. 
question in the South. These limit-{ gue 
tions flow in large measure, fromf here 
the reformist ideology which domi- 

nates the middle-class leadership off Wor: 
the Association. The necessary cor the s 
rective lies in developing a stronger centh 
base of active trade unionists in thf have 
organization, together with muchf opme 
more substantial support of its prof set fc 
gram by the labor-progressive move tivity 
ment. for a 


There can be no doubt that in th® Th 
context of the changing politicl§ Party 
scene, and given much more oi pers 
stantial support by the labor movef have 
ment—a task for which progressive tives 
in the unions have a special respons-§ Wof 
biilty—the N.A.A.C.P. will contin 
to move forward as an increasing! 
powerful force in the fight for th 
civil rights of the Negro peopk 
and also in the broader struggle f 
democracy and peace. The Atlant 
City Convention made importa 
contributions to this end. 
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Youth and the Struggle for Peace 


By Julian Lowitt 


and Democracy 


“The measure of the experience and maturity of any social movement 
can be accurately measured by its attitude toward the youth of its country. 
It is significant, therefore, that in all countries the capitalist class . . . is 
always very highly ‘youth conscious.’ Nowhere in the postwar world is the 
question of the political leadership of the youth more vital than it is right 


here in the United States.”* 


Work among the youth has been 
the subject of much discussion re- 
cently in our Party. The discussions 
have undertaken a review of devel- 
opments among the youth and have 
st forth a general guide for the ac- 
tivity of the Party in preparation 
for a national conference in the Fall. 
The immediate objectives of the 
Party as concerns the youth and the 
perspectives for the 1956 elections 
have been reaffirmed. These objec- 
tives were summed up by Leon 
Wofsy last year when he stated: 


There can be no new democratic poli- 
tical majority that does not embrace 
broad masses of youth. A political ma- 
jority that can bring about “a new Con- 
gress and a new Administration” re- 
quires nothing short of a majority 
against McCarthyism and against war 
among the youth of America. (“For 





. va. Z. Foster, in Political Affas 
Der, 1947. 


Octo- 
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Democratic Youth Unity,” Political Af- 
fairs, September, 1954). 


While recognizing that the fight 
for the youth is one of the major 
phases of the general struggle be- 
tween the forces of progress and 
reaction, it has been noted that today 
the fate of the young generation is 
emerging as a social and people’s 
issue of prime importance. This is 
manifest in the special pressures 
mounting from the camp of reaction 
to influence and capture the youth; 
it can also be seen in the way that 
the pro-democratic forces, slowly 
and with all kinds of vacillations, are 
joining the battle for the youth. 

In every area of the democratic 
struggle — politics, labor, Negro 
rights, peace, etc., the fight for the 
youth occupies a vital relationship. 
If the youth question is a decisive 
question for the nation and the 
working class, then new responsi- 
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bilities are posed before the Party 
and the adult Communists to par- 
ticipate energetically in the struggle 
to win the youth for peace, democ- 
racy and progress. 


Even a cursory examination of the 
status of youth today underscores 
their prominence in the life of our 
country. Thus, for example, there 
are more than 25 million young 
people between the ages of 16-24. 
If the voting age were lowered to 
18, six million new voters would be 
added. Some 12 million young peo- 
ple are in the labor force; three mil- 
lion are on farms and eight million 
in schools and colleges. Almost 3 
million are Negro youth. The armed 
forces contain about 2 million youth. 

A number of important changes 
have occurred among the youth 
since 1940. Today there are 2 million 
14-17 year-olds at work or seeking 
work, twice the 1940 figure. In 1940, 
only 310,000 in this category were at 
school, while today 1,282,000 are 
working and going to school and of 
these one-third work more than 22 
hours per week. Today, some 
30% of 18 year-olds are enrolled in 
college as compared to 18% in 1940. 
The number of marriages among 
the youth has increased, and occur at 
earlier age levels. 

Bourgeois apologists assert that 
such statistics prove that youth have 
“never had it so good,” and even 
that the difficulties which youth face 
are due to “too much money, too 
much good living, too much educa- 
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tion.” But government statistics re. 
veal the truth to be otherwise. 

During the 1954 economic decline, 
about 13% of youth of 14-19 were 
unemployed compared to about 5% 
for the labor force as a whole. Youth 
still form a disproportionate percent. 
age of the unemployed in spite of 
relatively high employment in many 
areas. This is particularly true in 
such mass production industries as 
electrical, textile, etc., where, as a 
result of automation or crisis or 
both, youth are not absorbed. 

Unemployment among Negroes is 
50% higher than among whites, 
while Negro teen-agers are even 
more sharply affected. As for Negro 
young women, 60% can look for 
ward only to employment as domes 
tic or service workers. It should also 
be noted that each year up toa 
million new workers, mainly youth 
enter the labor force. These young 
people without work experience are 
not even considered among the labor 
force and government unemploy- 
ment figures! 

As for “too much education” we 
have the word of U. S. Commis 
sioner of Education Samuel Brows- 
ell that the nation lacks some 340,00 
schoolrooms and 72,000 teachers, and 
that almost half the students wh 
reach the fifth grade are unable w 
finish high school! 


* * * 


The ruling class is unsparing i 
its efforts to mold the youth in & 
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reactionary image, and these effors 
have not been without some succes 
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Anew feature is the peace-time draft 
together with the general atmosphere 
of cold war, war preparations and 
participation in “local” wars as in 
Korea. 

There is hardly a young man— 
ad woman, too—who does not 
gow up in the shadow of the draft 
with all the accompanying uncer- 
tainties as concerns an economic, 
professional or family future, not 
to mention the ideological pressures 
of cynicism, futility and defeatism 
in the face of what is asserted as the 
inevitability of war. 

The objective of brutalization 
through the war program is exem- 
plified by the statement of Dr. M. 
M. Frolich, Selective Service Direct- 
or Hershey’s top psychiatrist. He ad- 
vised: “Make the man feel that be- 
cause he is in uniform and because 
he is an integral part of a group of 
men he likes and respects, somehow 
itis all right to join them in setting 


aide one’s lifelong inhibitions 
against killing.” (Colliers, Nov. 8, 
1952). 


The era of the cold war has caused 
the youth to be pounded without let- 
up with the Big Lie of “Soviet ag- 
gression” and “communist subver- 
sion.” The young generation lives in 
a period when the informer and 
labor spy are held up as national 
“heroes.” It is a generation which 
has become part of the community 
in a time when youth’s natural in- 
quisitiveness and desire to learn has 


been stifled. McCarthyism has left 








an extremely sharp imprint on 
youth, even causing a curtailment 
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of youth’s natural eagerness to join 
with other young people in estab- 
lished organizations. 


This generation is largely un- 


aware of the great depression and 
the militant struggles of that period. 


It 
of 


has not lived through the period 
dynamic growth of the labor 


movement, including the building 


of 


iS 


ot 


ca 


the CIO. In certain respects, it 
especially subject to the illusions 
“permanent prosperity” under 

pitalism. 

Youth today are beset by the most 


overwhelming outpouring of cor- 
ruptive influences from Hollywood, 
TV, comic books and outright por- 
nography on a huge commercial 
scale. 


The New York City Mayor’s re- 


port, “Perspective on Delinquency 
Prevention, 1955,” sums up the situ- 
ation: 


We live in times of world conflict 


and threat of war. Wherever the child 


tu 


rns there is violence and talk of vio- 


lence. To a stranger, crime and sex 
might almost seem the sinister preoccu- 
pation of our people. The child grows 
up in a world of tension, not of his own 


making. 


* * * 


The youth of America, however, 


are far from won to reaction and 


fa 


scism. On the contrary, important 


sections of the young people and 


their 


organizations are aligning 


themselves with the new upsurge 
for a peaceful and democratic solu- 
tion to national and world tension. 
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Some of the most notable expres- 
sions in the organized youth move- 
ment on the peace question have 
come from the Christian Youth 
movement. The YWCA Convention 
in New York, April, 1955, stressed 
the role of the UN and peaceful 
methods for settling disputes and 
called for reduction of trade barriers 
and a wider informational exchange 
among nations. 

The United Christian Movement 
played a prominent role in the Con- 
gressional Committee hearings on 
UMT. In addition forty of its mem- 
bers lobbied the 1954 National CIO 
Convention and helped bring about 
passage of an anti-UMT resolution. 

In September, 1953, the Young 
Adult Council held a United States 
Assembly of Youth with repre- 
sentation from all major youth or- 
ganizations. Important democratic 
currents on domestic and foreign 
policy were revealed among the 
youth. A series of local brotherhood 
programs were initiated last year 
highlighting, among other things, 
the need for speedy implementation 
of the Supreme Court desegregation 
decision. Local Young Adult coun- 
cils have been initiated in a number 
of cities. 

Now a call has been issued for a 
second U.S. Assembly of Youth to 
convene September 7-11, 1955, at 
Oberlin, Ohio, under the theme, 
“Freedom in the Balance.” 

* * * 


Among students, the struggle 
against McCarthyism and _ segrega- 
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tion has reached new heights. The 
most important student contribution 
to the fight for peace was the sweep 
ing movement for international stv- 
dent exchange which forced the 
State Department to rescind its ori- 
ginal ban on the visit of Soviet youth 
and student editors. Although the 
State Department resorted to the 
McCarran Act and finger-printing 
to cancel the visit, the movement for 
exchange continues to grow, while 
many students plan to visit the Soviet 
Union this year. 





Another area of stirring develop. 
ments is seen among Negro youth 
in the fight for Negro rights. Not- 
withstanding a step-up in chauvin- 
ist propaganda, due to Wall Street's 
aggressive war program, a strong 
counter-force is emerging among the 
youth as a result of victories (even 
if partial) won by the Negro libera- 
tion movement and its allies. 

Today a considerable number of 
Negro youth are in industry and 
unions working alongside white 
youth. Increasingly Negro and white 
youth study together in desegregated 
school areas, while there is an it 
creasing breakdown of jimcrow it 
the armed forces. A vast amateur 
sports set-up brings Negro and whitt 
youth together in numerous churd, 
company, union, community and 
school teams. Established whit 
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youth organizations more and mor 
are incorporating varying aspects a 
the fight for equal rights in thet 
own programs, while Negro yout 
are enhancing their role within th 
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Negro liberation movement. 

A high point in this regard was 
the establishment of the annual 
NAACP Youth Legislative Confer- 
ace in February, 1954. The Second 
Conference, in February, 1955, 
brought some 700 young people from 
ill over the nation to Washington, 
D. C. who elaborated a pro-peace, 
antiMcCarthy, civil rights program 
with proposals for political and leg- 
ilative action. The conference re- 
fected the maturing of independent 
Negro youth activity as a growing 
iorce in the Negro people’s move- 
ment as well as in the general youth 
movement. 

The new stage among youth in 
the struggle for Negro rights may 
be seen in the large attendance of 
white youth from major youth or- 
ganizations and unions at the NA 
ACP Youth Conference, in the im- 
portance which the Young Adult 
Council attaches to its brotherhood 
programs as a major event each year 
in dozens of cities, in the manner 
in which all youth unity movements, 
local youth councils, etc., high-light 
Negro-white unity in their pro- 
grams, and the fact that the official 
U. $. Youth movement has included 
in its delegations to international 
conferences Negro youth represent- 
ing their organizations and trade 
unions. 

Youth have also displayed increas- 
ing activity and initiative in the 
electoral arena, as attested by experi- 
ences in a number of states. 

In California, they have recorded 
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an impressive record of political ac- 
tion, including the “surprise” elec- 
tion of a young woman to the Los 
Angeles City Council in 1953. This 
development was sparked by a mili- 
tant 18-year-old vote movement 
which involved many youth organi- 
zations, including prominently the 
Young Democrats. In the 1954 elec- 
tions, a series of youth committees 
were formed around various candi- 
dates, particularly around the can- 
didacy of Edward Roybal for Lt. 
Governor. These committees, rep- 
resentative of both youth organiza- 
tions and unions, concentrated on 
youth issues and forms of electoral 
activity. 

Another measure of youth’s ma- 
turing role in political action has 
been the growth in numbers, size 
and influence of Young Democratic 
organizations in New York, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Detroit and Cali- 
fornia. 

One of the most significant elec- 
toral developments last year was the 
Youth-For-Diggs movement in De- 
troit. Begun in the course of the 
primary fight for Charles C. Diggs 
Jr..s5 nomination for Congress, the 
Youth-For-Diggs movement reflect- 
ed powerful forces at work for Ne- 
gro representation in Michigan. Its 
initiating forces came from the lead- 
ing organizations of Negro youth, 
and the NAACP youth councils in 
particular. It grew quickly into a 
fighting, popular movement, involv- 
ing churches, social clubs, unions and 
political organizations, introducing 
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issues, and sparking the entire cam- 
paign. A culminating feature of its 
work was a “victory” dance which 
attracted more than a_ thousand 
young people. Congressman Diggs, 
Gov. Williams and other leading 
figures of the Democratic Party 
were among those present, paying 
high tribute to the work of the youth 
in the Diggs campaign. 

As a result of these experiences, 
the Youth-For-Diggs movement 
voted to continue after the elections. 
Under their new name of the Michi- 
gan Young Citizens Committee they 
have already played a prominent 
role in the victory of Judge Wade 
McCree in the recent Detroit city 
elections. 

* *« a 

Even this limited description of 
the currents and movements among 
the youth testifies to the constructive, 
united and increasingly militant ac- 
tion of the young people themselves 
in the mounting offensive against re- 
action. But it is the task of the 
people’s movement, and Jador in par- 
ticular, to provide leadership in the 
solution of the youth question as a 
social question. 

The crisis of juvenile delinquency 
has helped dramatize the social 
character of the youth question. One 
can see here more starkly than in 
many other areas of American life 
the struggle between the democratic 
and fascist, McCarthyite, outlook. 

By and large, the McCarthyites 
and the “get-tough” school advo- 
cate the “night-stick” approach, and 
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use the crisis to enforce racism, slap. 
der Negro and Puerto Rican youth, 
push universal military training, and 
break down child labor laws. Simul- 
taneously, they foster anti-democratic 
and racist tendencies and brutaliza- 
tion among the youth as a weapon 
against the labor and _ progressive 
movements. 

The crisis of juvenile delinquency 
needs to be examined in fuller per. 
spective than space permits here* 
Some Left and progressive indi- 
viduals and even Communists, in 
their proper desire to defend youth 
against lies and slander, tend to 
underestimate the seriousness of the 
crisis. Still others, victims of head- 
line mentality, conclude that the 
youth indeed (perhaps through no 
fault of their own) are a lost gen. 
eration, thus conceding the youth 
to the forces of reaction and Mc 
Carthyism. 

There is no doubt that crime by 
young people has increased. Is this 
not a logical consequence of the 
bourgeois pressures already described 
above? However, the “statistics” on 
juvenile delinquency are exaggerated 
by the wholesale arrests of Negro 
and Puerto Rican youth by bigoted 
cops in periodical “crackdowns.” 

On the other hand the publicized 
figure of 3% delinquency tends to 
conceal the dangerous effects of the 
cold war atmosphere on all young 
people. The pressures which mov 
the 3% into unhealthy channels at 





* See: Aaron Weissman, Juvenile Delinquen) 
New Century Publishers, 1955 
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also at work on all of the youth and 
help make them susceptible in time 
of crisis to the worst forms of fascist 
demagogy. 

Until the °54 elections, the Mc- 
Carthyite “solution” largely domi- 
nated the scene. Since the elections, 
however, with the setbacks to Mc- 
Carthyism, more humanitarian 
forces are moving into the ascendan- 
y. For example, a couple of years 
ago the main voice heard in Chica- 
go was that of State’s Attorney Gut- 
knecht calling for a “return to the 
woodshed.” But in June, 1955, a 
constructive approach to young 
people was the main note of a 
‘Searchlights on Delinquency” Con- 
ference held under the auspices of 
the Cook County Sheriff's Advisory 
Council on Juvenile Delinquency. 
The juvenile delinquency crisis 
helped catapult the youth question 
into certain sections of the labor 
movement. While far from ade- 
quate, some of labor’s expression on 
this score is extremely important. 
The AFL has set forth a five-point 
program to combat juvenile delin- 
quency and help provide jobs and a 
decent family life. The demands in- 
dude jobs, housing, recreation, edu- 
cation and extensive health and so- 
cial welfare services. The New York 
City CIO Council has called for a 
labor sponsored conference on ju- 
venile delinquency. 

At the important Cook County 
Chicago) conference cited above, 
abor was represented by dele- 
gates from the CIO Council, UAW 
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and packinghouse workers. Unfor- 
tunately however, these labor repre- 
sentatives did not play an active role, 
leaving programming and follow-up 
to the social agencies, police, politi- 
cal leaders, etc. 

In this struggle, as in all others, 
the leadership of labor is essential. 
A labor movement that champions 
the needs of the youth in the shops, 
schools, in the communities and in 
the national and local legislatures is 
the key to winning the youth to the 
working class and fulfilling their ur- 
gent needs. The fact is, however, as 
concerns the present young genera- 
tion, the labor movement does not 
yet lead in the fight, nor has it even 
played a consistent or sustained role 
in this battle. 

Comrade Foster has repeatedly 
emphasized, as in the already cited 
article, that: “The capitalist class 

. seeks to inculcate in their [the 
youth’s] minds a loyalty to the capi- 
talist order of society. Its industrial 
system always places as a special 
point in its activities the ideological 
corruption of the working-class 
youth.” Despite all these activities it 
cannot be said that working-class 
youth by and large have succumbed 
to ideological corruption. 

Today more youth are organized 
in the labor movement than in any 
other kind of organization. The 
Young Adult Council of the Nation- 
al Social Welfare Assembly in a re- 
cent survey estimated that five mil- 
lion people under thirty were union- 
ists. A new feature is the large num- 
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ber of young Negro workers who 
are in industry and in unions. 

In economic struggles the young 
workers have identified themselves 
with their trade-union organizations 
and have conducted themselves 
splendidly in most cases. Among re- 
cent examples may be cited the 
Square D strike in Michigan, Koh- 
ler in Wisconsin, and American 
Safety Razor in Brooklyn. In these 
strikes, the youth rejected company 
pleas to “go through the picket line 
for a job.” In the recent actions 
around contract negotiations in auto, 
young workers in many plants 
sparked stoppages which helped net 
further gains. 

But this natural militancy and 
fighting spirit cannot be taken for 
granted. This problem is most acute 
with the great majority of young 
workers who labor for the minimum 
wage (and less, where the companies 
can get away with it) and who by 
and large are not organized. These 
youth will readily respond to trade- 
union campaigns for upping the 
minimum wage and will lend tre- 
mendous support to any drive to 
organize the unorganized—if the 
unions seek them out. 

There have been sporadic under- 
takings to win teen-agers, particular- 
ly the sons and daughters of union- 
ists. Most prominent among these 
are: the teen-age program adopted 
by the warehouse union in Califor- 
nia, which involved over 1,000 young 
people and a similar program for 
teen-agers in District 65 RSDWU in 
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New York. The children of strikinggram playing its historic role among 















Kohler workers formed a Junior 
ar : Mere a youth 
Strikers League. Their activities in. ] ’; 
of labe 
cluded picket line duty and a full 
program of sports and recreational 
activities. The 
An important resolution on youth  ¥f the 
passed at the last California State J + does 
CIO convention at the end of 1954 J he gtr 
reflects what is needed from labor. , ree, 
This resolution urged in part: anh 
. ticipati 
That the greater CIO Council sup foie’ 
port and project conferences for youth ‘ad - 
to deal with: (1) the problems facing f°"" ! 
youth; (2) what unions can do tog * 
support and fight for the needs of 9574” 
youth, and (3) how youth can help | That 
build our unions ... That the... pas a 
trade unions embark on an_ educa- J content 
tional program—such as visiting the § that th 
organizations of youth—to discus | Comm 
union history and union contracts. third of 
tion. A 
Resolutions of a similar nature, al Jie Yo 
though not nearly as all embracing J ois Bj 
were passed at the last convention of firal Co 
District +1 United Packinghouse 
Workers and at an electrical Union The 
Local in New York. strength 
These barest beginnings must be f* ™! 
greatly extended if the labor move- ee 
ment, in its own interest, is to assert J, ;. qu 
its leadership over and forge an alli ticpatio: 
ance with the youth movement. The fhecome 
moves toward a unified labor organi ible, T 
zation will enhance the position of 
the organized labor movement in 





direct contact with great masses o 
youth, not to speak of the millions 
yet to be organized. Objective de 
velopments cry out for the estab 
lishment of a trade-union youth pro 
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* * . 


The new significance of the fate 
of the young generation, arising as 
it does out of the critical juncture in 
the struggle against fascism, calls for 
a reevaluation by our Party of its 
work among the youth. Lack of par- 
ticipation in this vital sector of the 
people’s movement means to weaken 
and jeopardize the general perspec- 
tives as set forth in the Party Pro- 
gram. 

That the fight for the youth today 
has a new, more urgent historical 
content may be seen from the fact 
that the last Congress of the French 
Communist Party devoted fully one 
third of its sitting to the youth ques- 
tion. A report “On the Question of 
the Youth” was delivered by Fran- 
cis Billou, a secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee, who declared: 


The present dominant task is to 
strengthen the front of struggle which 
is moving to encompass all French 
men and women who wish to regain 
national independence and sovereignty. 
It is quite clear that without the par- 
ticipation of the youth, victory would 











become more difficult, if not impos- 
sible. To have youth at its side has 
plways been one of the political tests 
af the first order for the working class, 
lor the Communist Party. Neglect, 
nderestimation, disdain for the youth 
ovement are obstacles to the national 
licy of the Communist Party. 















Clearly, lack of involvement in 
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the “Battle for the Youth” means to 
isolate our Party not only from the 
youth, but from the peopie’s move- 
ment which influences and is direct- 
ly affected by developments among 
the youth. In fact, as was noted, im- 
portant unity activities are already 
developing among the youth and on 
the youth question which will have 
great bearing on 1956 electoral de- 
velopments. One might look back to 
the 1952 elections when Eisenhower's 
demagogic appeal to the youth was 
a major factor in his election. And 
only last month, Eisenhower alerted 
Young Republicans to the signifi- 
cance of the youth vote by his em- 
phasis that more than seven million 
new voters will participate in presi- 
dential elections for the first time 
next year. The Democrats are also 
taking a new look at the youth ques- 
tion. 

Many new opportunities, then, pre- 
sent themselves provided that the 
Party brings into play every force 
it has available and can influence in 
the battle for the youth. This re- 
quires a revamping of our work in 
forging a united young generation 
in alliance with labor in the follow- 
ing primary directions: to influence 
the democratic forces, especially the 
labor movement, to seize the initia- 
tive on the youth issue, and to help 
unite the young generation on a 
democratic, pro-peace program. 

Wide sections of the people’s 
democratic movement are already in- 
volved in programs and struggle di- 
rectly involving youth, such as labor- 
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economic activities, PTA struggles 
for better educational facilities, the 
fight to implement the desegregation 
decision, FEPC and job opportuni- 
ties and training for Negro youth, 
church anti-discrimination and peace 
activities, etc. 

A large number of adult Com- 
munists are also involved in these 
activities, but the fact is that they 
are rarely conscious of their import- 
ant relationship to work among the 
youth, nor are they provided leader- 
ship in this area by the Party which 
too often relegates “youth” work to 
special, limited forces. As a result 
of this situation, important mass op- 
portunities are frequently missed. 

An example of this divorcement 
from the overall youth question was 
seen recently in Illinois. There, the 
State Legislature was considering 
four vital youth issues—the 18-year- 
old vote, a bonus for Korean vets, an 
extension of the free state university 
to Chicago and the extension of mini- 
mum wage coverage to working 
minors. These issues were sponsored 
by various veterans, educational and 
other organizations—indeed a broad 
movement. But the Party by and 
large remained aloof from these de- 
velopments. It should be noted that 
while the first three issues lost, the 
vets bonus was defeated by only two 
votes! 

This experience underscores fur- 
ther the fact that any re-evaluation 
of the work of the Party among the 
youth must take as its starting point 
that youth work is not the province 
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of a particular sector of the Party, 
but of the whole Party. Every body 
of the Party which guides a crucial 
phase of mass work—labor, Negro, 
electoral, etc—must be fully in 
formed of youth developments, must 
have a correct estimate of the situa 
tion among the youth, and mus 
have direct contact with the youth 
movement in their area of work. 

Further, such a_ re-evaluation 
would be immeasurably aided if the 
Party itself, in each District, singles 
out a concrete mass youth issue 
around which the Party is mobilized. 
Notwithstanding local variations, 
the problem of juvenile delinquency 
and the building of teen-age move- 
ments (where rapid growth and or 
ganization is already being experi 
enced) provide urgent and fruit‘ul 
opportunities in relation to the needs 
of the youth as well as the rapidly 
growing adult progressive coalition. 
Here the Party can help bring into 
play many Left and progressive ele 
ments with great experience in the 
labor movement, educational work, 
social work, settlement groups and 
centers, etc. 

While concentrating on influence 
ing the democratic forces, especially 
the labor movement in the battle 
for the youth, it is important to ob- 
serve that in the last year there ha 
been both a quantitative and qual- 
tative growth in the fight-back move. 
ment among the youth themselves 

The primary task here is to hey 
move the majority of youth and ther 
organizations on the level of brow 
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ig "aining young people in the science 


est democratic struggle around the 
most pressing issues facing the youth 
and the nation with the aim of maxi- 
mum participation in the 1956 elec- 
tions. We must assist in building 
a progressive, pro-labor trend such 
as expresses itself through broad 
youth involvement in independent 
political action in Michigan, Cali- 
fornia, etc., already described. 

Here, the main force for working- 
dass leadership within the youth 
movement must come from progres- 
sive and Marxist youth. This is so, 
among other reasons, because only 
sich youth can be in the center of 
developments in youth organizations 
and can best reflect their moods and 
trends, illuminated with a Marxist 
outlook. For this reason there must 
be full recognition of the tremendous 
stvice performed by the Labor 
J Youth League in recent years in ad- 
vancing the cause of democratic 
youth unity. 

Speaking of the independent 
Marxist youth movement, Comrade 
Betty Gannett in her Report to the 
Party’s 14th Convention, stressed 
that “Basing itself on the science of 
Marxism-Leninism, the education of 
the youth must not be a class-room, 
but a class-struggle concept, educat- 
ing the youth in the process of day- 
to-day struggles.” In this spirit, the 
LYL in the past two years has made 
important advances in breaking 
through its isolation from the main- 
sream of the youth movement, and 
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of Marxism-Leninism. It has also 
given leadership in the development 
of an independent, popular youth 
publications program including New 
Challenge, Campus Sense, and the 
West Coast Youth Recorder. 

The LYL has championed the 
most patriotic aspirations of Ameri- 
can youth for a peaceful, democratic 
life. No wonder the McCarthys and 
McCarrans have levelled such sharp 
attacks on this relatively new and 
yet small youth organization. Its 
valiant offensive before the McCar- 
ran Board has brought praise and 
support from wide areas of the gen- 
eral youth movement. Communists 
have a special responsibility to bring 
broad progressive and labor support 
to the defense of the LYL as a pre- 
requisite for the defense of the rights 
of all youth organizations. 

Moreover, the building of LYL 
is the task not only of Marxist youth, 
but is a particular responsibility of 
Communist parents and all advanced 
workers to whom the future of the 
young generation is dear. 

In the battle for the youth, our 
Party can make a special contribu- 
tion to the people’s movement as we 
approach the 1956 elections. A new 
concern coupled with the necessary 
organizational measures will not 
only enrich the youth movement and 
the broad people’s movement, but 
will enhance the fighting spirit and 
quality of the Party itself and add 
new strength to the struggle for a 
peaceful and secure future. 






By William Z. Foster 


KEYNESISM IS THE BASIC ECONOMICS of 
monopoly capital in the period of 
the general crisis and decline of the 
world capitalist system. As such it 
presents a strong challenge to Marx- 
ism-Leninism, both in theory and 
practice. Unfortunately, however, 
this truth does not appear to be 
grasped fully by Marxist-Leninists 
on a world scale. Consequently, 
their fight against Keynesism has 
been very sketchy, in fact, grossly 
neglected. Of course, there have 
been numerous articles against Key- 
nesism in the international Left- 
wing press, but by no means has 
there been the sustained and con- 
centrated fight against the Keynes- 
ian menace that is warranted. A 
marked exception to this rule, how- 
ever, was the book by John Eaton 
of England, Marx Against Keynes, 
which thoroughly exposes the illu- 
sions and fallacies of Keynesism. 
Then there were a few articles on 
the question in the USSR and the 
studies on this general question 
made by the various writers in our 
Party; but all this is very far from 
the treatment the important ques- 
tion of Keynesism deserves. 

In view of the widespread neglect 
in this general field, it is gratifying 
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to have appear during the present 
period Hyman Lumer’s book, War 
Economy and Crisis (International 
Publishers, 1954), and Mary Norris 
articles in the March and June num. 
bers of Political Affairs. These pow. 
erful writings handle current Amer- 
ican economic and political war. 
policies from the realistic standpoint 
of their Keynesian background, and 
both writers have done a very good 
job. They have raised the analysis 
of monopoly economics in th 
United States to a new high level. 
Such studies our Party and the Left. 
wing generally have needed for a 
iong while past. During recent years 
there has been a considerable dis 
cussion of Keynesism in our Panty, 
but this is the first time that there 
has been a searching analysis of it 
as it expresses itself in American 
economic and political policy. 
The book by Lumer and the «- 
ticles by Norris should be followed 
up by further studies along the same 
line. Americans are particularly re 
sponsible to lead in the fight agains 
Keynesism because, although tht 
system as a theory was born in Grea 
Britain, the main home of Keynt 
sian practice is in the United State 
Every feature and phase of danger 
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ous Keynesism must be fully ana- 
lyzed and combatted. To do this is 
imperative if we are to fight suc- 
cessfully against this latest and most 
dangerous opposition to Marxism- 
Leninism. 

One might list at considerable 
length the many illusions and com- 
plexities of Keynesism that need 
further elucidation. This list could 
include such Keynesian questions as 
“the multiplier,” “the marginal 
propensity to consume,” “the acceler- 
ator principle,” the psychological 
factor in economics, “the welfare 
state,” “progressive capitalism,” “the 
managed economy,” and so on. But 
the elementary points dealt with be- 
low represent a few of the most im- 
portant questions that now need full 
darification—in order to combat 
various current illusions and mis- 
conceptions of Keynesism. 


DANGERS IN KEYNESISM 


Professor Seymour Harris says: 
“Keynes’ mission in life was to save 
capitalism, not destroy it.”* Keynes 
proposed to preserve capitalism by 
liquidating its cyclical crises. He was 
afraid that these crises, ever deeper 
in character and producing more 
and more gigantic masses of unem- 
ployed, might well lead to revolu- 
tion, and thus to the abolition of 
capitalism and to the establishment 
of Socialism. Keynes’ panacea for 
saving capitalism is government in- 
tervention in and stimulation of in- 
dustry — by manipulating taxes, 


* S. Harris. Jobn Maynard Keynes, p. IX. 
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credits and interest rates; but espe- 
cially by large-scale government ex- 
penditures. These governmental 
shots-in-the-arm to flagging industry 
are calculated to stimulate produc- 
tion, thereby abolishing, the Keyne- 
sians claim, or at least greatly alle- 
viating, the recurrent cyclical eco- 
nomic crises. Keynesian reasoning 
goes like this—if there are no cyclical 
crises, there can be no general crisis, 
and therewith also no revolution and 
no Socialism. The general result of 
this Keynesian line is a big intensi- 
fication of the development of state- 
monopoly capitalism. 

The first danger that stands out 
from all this is that Keynesism con- 
stitutes a direct challenge to the 
most basic economic and _ political 
concepts of Marxism-Leninism—the 
most serious attack, in fact, it has 
ever had to face. This challenge 
must be actively accepted and de- 
feated at all points. The Keynesians 
boldly carry their attack right into 
the labor movement, and not with- 
out a dangerous amount of success. 

The menace of Keynesism is es- 
pecially emphasized when it is re- 
alized that it forms the essential 
economic basis of the policies of all 
the leading capitalist powers (as well 
as of the United Nations). These 
governments, it is true, do not ac- 
cept the entire body of Keynesian 
economic jugglery as such, and their 
leaders frequently repudiate Keynes 
by name; nevertheless they apply the 
heart of his policies, which is the 
stimulation of industry by means of 
government spending (as well as by 
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various tax, credit, and other finan- 
cial maneuvers on the Keynes pat- 
tern). 

The Keynesian danger is further 
stressed by the fact that Keynesism, 
in practice if not always in name, is 
also accepted by the Social-Demo- 
crats all over the capitalist world— 
including the A.F. of L. and C.LO. 
leadership. Everywhere these ele- 
ments base their economic perspec- 
tives upon the theory that full em- 
ployment can be practically achieved 
under capitalism primarily by gov- 
ernment spending. This is the basis 
of their illusions about the present 
capitalist regime being the “wel- 
fare state,” that the existing system 
is “progressive capitalism,” that 
their program constitutes a “man- 
aged economy,” and the like. Not 
Marx, but Keynes is their economic 
mentor. Worse yet, large numbers 
of workers are also infected with 
Keynesian illusions. That all this is 
gravely dangerous to the working 
class is dramatically illustrated by 
the fact that since the advent of 
Rooseveltian Keynesism in the mid- 
1930's, the advocacy of Marxian So- 
cialism in American trade unions, 
formerly very active, has now be 
come almost obliterated. 

Keynesism also provides a dan- 
gerous element in consequence of its 
role in the war danger. This is ex- 
pressed by the fact that, in develop- 
ing their enormous military machine 
and war perspective, the Wall Street 
warmongers, besides having in mind 
the building of great armed forces 
for their goal of world conquest, 
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also consider the huge government 
spending for armaments as a basic 
means for preventing a serious eco. 
nomic crisis and for keeping their 
present monster maximum profits 
rolling in. To make matters worse, 
large numbers of workers and the 
great bulk of the trade-union leaders 
walk into this incipient capitalist 
trap by considering that munitions. 
making is indispensable if masses of 
workers are to escape unemploy- 
ment. Keynesism, in laying this 
make-work foundation under muni- 
tions-making, provides dangerous 
impulses and justifications for war. 
There are some who deny any 
Keynesism in armament production; 
but on this point, they could profit 
by consulting the opinion of Keynes 
himself. The latter definitely saw in 
a war economy even the ideal appli- 
cation of his theories. He said: “It 
is, it seems, politically impossible for 
a capitalist democracy to organize 
expenditures on the scale necessary 
to make this grand experiment 
which would prove my case—except 
in war conditions.”* 

Still another currently dangerous 
aspect of Keynesism develops_ be- 
cause the Keynesians make much 
use of the fact that there has been 
no major American economic crisis 
following World War II, despite the 
prophecies of many Marxists and 
others that such a crisis in the early 
post-war peace was bound to take 
place. The Keynesians hail this as 
a decisive victory for their policies, 





© The New Republic, N. Y., July 29, 1940. 
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aserting it shows that they have 
practically mastered the cyclical 
crisis and that Marx has been beaten 
by Keynes. This, of course, is a 
oncusion that Marxist-Leninists 
dare not allow to pass unchal- 
lenged. 

In view of the foregoing situation, 
with Keynesism the policy of the 
major capitalist governments, of the 
monopolist warmongers, and of the 
world Social-Democrats, obviously 
Marxist-Leninists must take up the 
cudgels against this theoretical and 
practical menace. In doing this they 
should not content themselves with 
an occasional complacent article or 
two here and there on the subject, 
as is now too much the case, but 
they must fight Keynesism vigor- 
ously and consistently at all points. 
That they do just this is the great 
virtue of Lumer’s book and Norris’ 
articles, 


KEYNESISM, THE ECONOMICS 
OF MONOPOLY CONTROL 


In writings upon Keynesism it 
should be made very clear that 
Keynesism is the economics of big 
apital. This is necessary in order 
to correct current confusion in our 
ranks to the effect that Keynesism is 
the economics of the non-monopoly 
sections of capital, of the petty bour- 
geoisie, and of the labor bureaucracy, 
and that monopoly capital is opposed 
to it. Such a conception is basically 
false. It obscures the reactionary 
character of Keynesism, hides its 
Mangers, and confers upon it some- 
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thing of an aura of progressivism. 

Eaton, Lumer, and Norris, how- 
ever, write from the clear standpoint 
that Keynesism is basically the eco- 
nomics of the monopolists, and so 
do the Soviet economists who have 
paid attention to the subject. Bliu- 
min says that, “All discussions 
among economists during the recent 
period have revolved primarily 
around the works of Keynes.”* And 
the new Soviet work on economics, 
initiated by Stalin, in attacking 
Keynesism, states that, “Unlike the 
bourgeois economists of the era of 
pre-monopoly capitalism who glori- 
fied free competition as a basic con- 
dition of social development, the con- 
temporary bourgeois economists 
usually stress the necessity of state 
intervention in the economic life.”** 

In this general connection, it is 
also very necessary to point out the 
clear relationship of Keynesian eco- 
nomics to fascism, as Eaton and the 
American economists referred to, 
have done. It would be an absurd 
contradiction and denial of economic 
reality to refuse to show the accept- 
ance of Keynesian policies by the 
Hitler and other fascist regimes, 
which were wholly dominated by 
finance capital. Keynesism is an in- 
tegral part of state monopoly capi- 
talism in all its forms. 

Keynesism is not only the eco- 
nomics of monopoly capital in the 
present period, but it also dovetails 
perfectly with Stalin’s law of maxi- 





* I. G. Bliumin, Political Affairs, July, 1948. 
* * Politicai Ecosomy, Chapter XXI, p. 307. 
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mum profits, which is the moving 
principle of big business. This is a 
fact that we must become very con- 
scious of. Stalin defines the law as, 
“the securing of the maximum capi- 
talist profits through the exploita- 
tion, ruin, and impoverishment of 
the majority of the population of the 
given country, through the enslave- 
ment and systematic robbing of the 
peoples of other countries, especially 
backward countries, and lastly 
through wars and militarization of 
the national ecanomy, which are 
utilized for the obtaining of the 
highest profits.”* 

This is a perfect picture of the 
present pro-war economy of the 
United States, in which Keynesian 
concepts play so important a role. 
Never were profits after taxes so 
high in this country—1938-39: $4.1 
billions; 1940-45: $9.2; 1946-50: $18.6; 
1951-53: $19.4. Arms production, 
based on government appropriations, 
furnishes the very cream of this 
maximum profits orgy. Moreover, 
if the Eisenhower Administration 
applies its Keynesian measures to 
the $101 billion road program, or to 
others of the $200 billion in public 
works projects that it is said to be 
holding in reserve, “to combat a pos- 
sible depression,” we may rest as- 
sured that all this will be organized 
upon a “private enterprise” basis 
that will attempt to guarantee the 
participating monopolists and big 
capitalists the most lavish profits. 
To do this is in the very nature of 





* J. V. Stalin, Economic Problems of Socialism 


in the USSR, p. 32. 
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the Wall-Street beast now so fully 
in control of the government, _ 

Here it may be well to recall som 
of the experiences of the Roosevelt 
regime. It is a fact that the spokes 
men of big business bitterly attacked 
Roosevelt’s economic measures x 
“boondoggling.” It is also a fact that 
in doing this, most of their ire was 
directed against the W.P.A. (Works 
Progress Administration), in which 
the local, state, and national gover. 
ments hired workers directly and 
the sacred profit motive was largely 
eliminated. The monopolists, how 
ever, had a much more tender atti 
tude towards the P.W.A. (Public 
Works Administration), in which 
contracts for public works were le 
out to private contractors at a “ree 
sonable” profit. In a future crisis, i 
they are in control of the goven- 
ment, the monopolists will be sur 
to try to see to it that the ref 





work program is carried out pr: 
marily upon the P.W.A. model, and 
with the maximum profits idea thor 
oughly in mind. Eisenhower's © 
called anti-depression program is: 
grandiose plan for maximum profit 
on a huge scale. 


THE QUESTION 
OF DEFICIT FINANCING 
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The writers on Keynesian theo 
and policy also need to pay mut 
closer attention to the whole qu 
tion of deficit financing, becaut 
therein lies both the heart and t 
fundamental failure of Keynes 
These elementary facts can be maj 
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30 fully # to stand forth only upon the basis 
2 of a continuing and intensive Marx- 
ill some Jf jst economic analysis. 
oosevelt} ~The basic flaw in the capitalist sys- 
spokes # tem, as Marx demonstrated over a 
attacked § century ago, the major reason for 
ures af the creation of its deadly market 
act thet problem and its cyclical economic 
ire Was crises, reduced to its most elementary 
(Works terms, is the robbery of surplus 
1 which yalue from the workers in the shape 
govern of profits, interest, and rent. The 
tly and workers, consequently lacking pur- 
; largely chasing power, are unable to buy 
s, howl back what they produce, with the 
der att: ultimate result of periodic economic 
(Publi crises, which tend to grow worse 
| Which ff with the development of the gen- 
wer lef eral crisis of capitalism. Keynesism, 
(a 1B being a bourgeois system of eco- 
Crisis, {ff nomics, does not disturb the basic 
goverl§ production relationship of capitalists 
be suf and workers, with the former ex- 
e make ploiting the latter. Therefore, it does 
out Pl-§ not, and cannot, reduce the “profit 
»del, ani gap” between what the workers pro- 
deea thor duce and what they are able to buy 
vers SB back, which is the basic cause of 
‘am 1s 4 capitalist economic crisis. Therefore, 
m profis also, Keynesism cannot cure the 
capitalist system of its elementary 
tendency towards cyclical crisis. 
The Keynesians, however, in their 
NG various measures, above all in their 
subsidization of industry through 
wholesale government spending, are 
able temporarily to alleviate and par- 
tially to postpone and delay the on- 
set of the cyclical crisis. This is be- 
cause they are thus able to create, 
for the time being at least, an arti- 
ficial market for the products of in- 
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dustry and agriculture. The most 
effective means for doing this, as we 
have seen, is by arms production, 
which for the capitalists has the im- 
portant advantage, in addition to the 
building of their war machine, of 
being a perfect medium to bring 
them in maximum profits. It pre- 
sents also no marketing problems 
whatever. But arms production is 
not unique in this respect—road- 
building, flood<control, and other 
public works, in a lesser degree, may 
also possess similar potential advan- 
tages for the capitalists. 

The Keynesian economists per- 
form the hocus pocus of creating a 
market where there is no real mar- 
ket by their program of deficit 
financing. They get the necessary 
capital for their huge projects of gov- 
ernment spending primarily by gov- 
ernment borrowing. Tax gathering 
also enters into it on a large scale; 
but the essential thing is the borrow- 
ing, the creation of new oceans of 
government credit. Deficit financing 
is a much broader process, however, 
than merely balancing the federal 
budget upon the basis of increasing 
the national debt, important though 
this may be. The same principle is 
also heavily applied in other direc- 
tions, including by private capitalist 
concerns. Thus, we see the expan- 
sion of state and city debts, the “fi- 
nancing of the buyer” by the vast 
development of installment pay- 
ments, the broad expansion of bank 
credits to businessmen of various 
sorts, the huge growth of home 
mortgage debts, the extensive over- 
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building of industrial plants, and, to 
find an international outlet for profit- 
hungry capital, the wholesale subsi- 
dization of foreign trade through 
loans, gifts, and “aid” of various 
sorts. Here it is important to note 
that the capitalists use Keynesian 
practices not only in local, state and 
national governmental affairs, but 
also in their industrial-financial busi- 
ness. 

In consequence of this program of 
financing the deficit by borrowing 
not only in government expendi- 
tures, but also in cultivating the 
market generally by huge credit 
practices, the United States has in 
recent years built up a fabulous and 
crazy structure of debt, principally 
internal. Between 1945 and 1954, the 
total of net public and private debt 
in the United States has soared from 
$406.3 billion to $605.5 billion. With- 
in this general debt framework, some 
of the specific debt increases are: net 
debt of city and state governments 
up from $13.7 billion to $33.3 billion; 
net debt of all corporations from 
$99.5 billion to $208.7 billion; that 
of non-corporate debt from $85.2 
billion to $176.5 billion; non-farm- 
ing mortgage debt from $30.7 billion 
to $105.2 billion; farm mortgages 
from $5 to $8 billion; bank credits 
up from $167 billion to $211 billion; 
installment buying credits up to $30 
billion. During the 1945-54 period 
industry invested about $200 billion 
to expand its plant and equipment in 
order to fit itself to the orgy of gov- 
ernment “defense” spending, with 
the result that it is now about 25 per 
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cent over-extended with regard to 
the market possibilities. To all this, 
add the $50 billion that the United 
States has sent abroad since the end 
of the war (Marshall plan, military 
aid, Point Four, etc.), largely to f 
nance USS. foreign trade.* All this is 
Keynesism on a gigantic scale. 

The creation of these enormous 
debts, or credits, has given industry 
and business a whole series of major 
shots-in-the-arm and has also sent 
profits skyrocketing to record levels, 
Its general trend is inflationary. Ob 
viously this Ponzi-type of financing 
cannot go on indefinitely. Already 
in various cases the debt-credit struc 
ture has reached the danger point. 
This wholesale deficit financing has 
helped delay the onset of an eco 
nomic crisis of major proportions, 
but clearly it is merely postponing 
the crisis; it is sowing the whirlwind. 
Underlying the whole rapidly swell. 
ing debt structure, the profit gap be- 
tween production and the consum- 
ing power of the market, the fatal 
cause of economic crisis is ever 
widening. The current borrowing 
from Peter to pay Paul is heading 
the country towards a major even- 
tual industrial and financial crash, 
based upon overproduction and 
wholesale debt repudiation, despite 
the so-called built-in “protections’ 
against economic crises. As Noms 
and Lumer point out, many activ 
crisis factors are now evident in th 
American economy. 


* Figures from Labor Fact Book #12, Fe 
eral Reserve Bulletin May, 1955, and U. S. Det 
of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, Ma 
1955. 
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rd tof Meanwhile, the massive debt-crea- 
I this, ion process is having serious long- 
Jnited fun negative economic consequences 
¢ end Ff yon the workers. The surging flood 
ilitary ff of credit is inflationary, with its re- 
to i: B wltant of high prices for living ne- 
this is f cessities. This tends to depress the 
workers’ real wages, a tendency 
rmous § which is accentuated by the enor- 
dustry mous increase in worker-taxes dur- 
major § ing the past few years. Since 1945 
O set @ the average real wages of the work- 
levels. os in the United States, despite the 
y- Ob F called prosperity, have declined 
ancing # about 5 percent. Farmers’ incomes 
\lready B have tumbled about 25 percent dur- 
t struc § ing the same period. And worse yet, 
point. & the swiftly growing credit structure 
ng has automatically generates hordes of 
i CO @ oarasitic and ultra-reactionary inter- 
Ortions, H esteaters—for upon all the moun- 
poning F uins of debts, interest must be paid. 
rlwind. § Thus, to “service” the national debt, 
y swell # which has now reached the fantastic 
gap be figure of $281 billion and is still ris- 
onsuml § ing ($5 billion last year) the Ameri- 
- fatal Ban people are paying out to the 
is evel i banks and corporations who own 
‘TOWINE B the bulk of it over $5 billion annu- 
heading ally, or more than the total net 
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profits reaped by the whole capitalist 
dass on the eve of World War II. 
The same principle applies through- 
out the whole vast debt structure. 
Generally, the huge new body of 
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among the worst enemies of the 
working class. 
* * * 
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The present “prosperity” of the 
major capitalist countries is based 
upon four main elements: a) the 
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reparation of the gigantic property 
damages created by the war; b) the 
filling of the commodity shortages 
(housing, etc.) also caused by the 
war; c) the gigantic preparations 
that are being made for a third 
world war; and d) the vast Keynes- 
ian-like expansion of credit, as indi- 
cated above. Despite all these artifi- 
cial, and basically unhealthy, supple- 
ments to the normal demands of the 
capitalist market, there have been, as 
Norris remarks, three minor eco- 
nomic crises since the end of the 
war, and signs are now multiplying 
of another and more serious one in 
the offing. 

In combatting Keynesian illusions, 
it is necessary, by a close-up eco- 
nomic analysis, based upon Marxist 
principles, to establish clearly, just 
why Keynesism cannot accomplish 
what it purports to do—to keep the 
industries in full and steady opera- 
tion—and how it is laying the basis 
now for a major economic crisis. 
This we have not yet done suffi- 
ciently. It is distinctly not enough, 
as some Marxist economists seem to 
conclude, merely to state general 
Marxist economic principles and 
then to stand around and wait until 
the inevitable crisis bursts upon the 
capitalist world. The workers must 
be taught, as events develop, just 
what is happening here and now in 
an economic sense in the capitalist 
world, particularly with regard to 
economic crises. This is indispen- 
sable if they are to be freed from 
dangerous economic illusions, and if 
the labor movement is to proceed 
upon a sound basis of policy. 
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THE TWO KEYNESIAN 
VARIANTS 


Another important element of 
Keynesism that should receive early 
and more thoroughgoing attention 
from Marxist-Leninist economists is 
the complex question of the two 
variants of Keynesism. This is neces- 
sary in order to clear up the confu- 
sion of those who would limit 
Keynesism simply to the labor bu- 
reaucracy, the petty bourgeoisie, and 
the non-monopoly section of the 
bourgeoisie. It is needful also for 
those who, with their eyes fastened 
simply upon monopoly capital’s 
Keynesian practice, with a wave of 
the hand denounce all Keynesians 
as reactionaries. Both of these ten- 
dencies are harmful to the struggle 
against reaction in this country. 

As for the first group of these 
confusionists—those who refuse to 
see that Big Business is Keynesian— 
we have dealt with this above, hav- 
ing shown that monopoly capital is, 
in fact, pronouncedly Keynesian. 
Hence there is no need to repeat 
this. As for the second trend—those 
who throw all Keynesians into one 
pot of reaction—their essentially 
false contention requires further 
analysis. It is true, as the latter 
say, that Keynesism is basically 
reactionary. As we see it applied, 
even by labor leaders, Keynes- 
ism makes no attack upon mo- 
nopoly capital’s maximum profits; 
it supports the imperialist war 
drive of Wall Street, which is 
the very heart of reaction; and it 
bases itself upon a flamboyant ac- 
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ceptance of the capitalist system. But 
when all this is said, it is still only 
a half truth to condemn all Keynes 
ians as reactionary. In reality, within 
the general conglomerate of policies 
now labeled Keynesism there are 
two sharply conflicting economic 
and political currents, from which 
very different conclusions must be 
drawn and which form the economic 
basis of the so-called two variants 
of Keynesism. 

The first of these economic cur- 
rents is the so-called “trickle down” 
theory and practice of monopoly 
capital. This term, evolved during 
the Hoover 1929-33 period, fully ex. 
presses the Keynesian line of the 
Eisenhower Administration. Charles 
Wilson, the Secretary of Defense, 
recently stated it perfectly when he 
said that, “What is good for General 
Motors is good for the American 
people.” The substance of the Hoo 
ver-Eisenhower “trickle down” poli- 
cy is that the government, by various 
fiscal means—taxes, tariffs, etc., but 
especially by huge federal, state, and 
local expenditures—undertakes, in 
good times and bad, to see to it 
that the financial interests of the 
corporation are well taken care of. 
If this is done, then the prosperity 
of the capitalists is supposed also to 
“trickle down” to the people. This 
trend may be called “true Keynes 
ism,” and it must be fought as a 
enemy ideology. 

The second broad current within 
the general framework of what is 
characterized as Keynesian 
nomic policy is the “increase-the 
purchasing - power - of - the - work 
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es” approach. This was largely the 
ine of the Roosevelt Administration 
in the later stages of the New Deal, 
and it is also the present general 
approach of the trade-union move- 
ment in its various economic pro- 
gams. This means to place the 
tress, as remedial economic mea- 
ures, upon shorter working hours, 
higher wages, lower worker taxes, 
broader social insurance, health and 
educational systems, in addition to, 
as specific anti-crisis measures, a 
wide program of general public 
works, nearly all of which is anath- 
ema to the monopolist Keynesians. 
The workers’ economic program 
should, of course, be the core of a 
till broader people’s anti-crisis pro- 
gram, expressing also the economic 
demands of the farmers, the Negro 
people, and the small middle-class 
cements. Here we use the narrower 
concept of workers’ economic pro- 
gam only for purposes of simplifi- 
cation. 

This second current, for a 
workers’ and people’s anti-crisis 
program, obviously has a strong 
progressive element in it. This 
is demonstrated in practice by the 
fat that Communists and other 
Left and progressive forces energeti- 
ally support large sections of it. De- 
ite this progressive element, how- 
ever, the economic programs of the 
AF, of L. and C.1.0. remain heavily 
weighted with reactionary Keynesian 
thinking and policies. This reaction- 
ay element is represented by organ- 
ized labor’s support of the war- 
amaments drive; by its acceptance 
of the bourgeois contention that 
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capitalists are entitled to profits (in 
this case maximum profits); and 
by its general acceptance of the 
Keynesian conception of “progres- 
sive” capitalism. This whole trend 
represents a diluted, or mixed, 
Keynesism. 

Tactically, the Left and progres- 
sive forces must take radically dif- 
ferent stands regarding these two 
variants of Keynesian policy, which 
have different objective and _his- 
torical antecedents. Towards the 
“trickle down” policy of Big Busi- 
ness their attitude should be one of 
direct opposition, as this is the class 
policy of the enemy. In condemning 
the “trickle down” theory in prac- 
tice they must also condemn Keynes- 
ism in principle, of which this theory 
is the basic practical expression. On 
the other hand, the Left and pro- 
gressive forces should discriminate 
sharply in dealing with the secord 
Keynesian variant. While fightin ; 
vigorously against all its reactionary 
features as indicated above, they 
should give active support to all its 
tendencies to “increase the purchas- 
ing power of the workers.” Their 
aim must be to strip organized la- 
bor’s economic program of its reac 
tionary pro-capitalist Keynesian fea- 
tures and to transform it into a 
program fully representative of the 
interests of the working class. 


THE ECONOMIC PROGRAM 
OF THE WORKERS 


It is one of the elementary char- 
acteristics of the labor movement in 
this period, above all in the United 
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States, that the workers need elaborate 
economic programs especially de- 
signed to protect them from the 
ravages of the recurring capitalist 
economic crisis. 

It is a fact that the workers’ eco- 
nomic program has historical roots 
antedating Keynesism by many dec- 
ades. For the past 150 years, during 
economic crises, the workers have 
more or less systematically demanded 
unemployment relief, the mainte- 
nance of wage rates, public works, 
and other ameliorative measures, all 
of them anathema to the employ- 
ers. This was true of the early trade 
unions in Great Britain; in the 
French Revolution of 1848, the big 
government workshops to employ the 
masses of jobless were a most im- 
portant development, and as early 
as the economic crisis of 1837 in 
our country, workers demanded gov- 
ernment public works, etc. Similar 
demands were raised during other 
severe American crises, as in 1873, 
1894, etc. However, the elaboration 
of the broad and sweeping anti- 
crisis programs such as trade unions 
now commonly have is something 
relatively new in labor history. They 
are a product of the general crisis of 
the capitalist system and also of the 
growing strength of the labor move- 
ment. Obviously the workers’ eco- 
ndmic program, which has as its 
central purpose the protection of 
the workers from unemployment 
and the other economic hazards un- 
der rotting monopoly capitalism, 
is basically different than the 
employers’ Keynesian program, 
which is designed to protect the in- 
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verests of the capitalists at the ex. 
pense of the workers. 

Marxist-Leninist economists must 
give closer theoretical attention than 
they have yet done to the essential 
character of the workers’ economic 
program and the fundamental an. 
tagonism it bears to Keynesism as 
such. There has to be drawn a sharp 
distinction theoretically, as well as 
in practice, between the former and 
the latter. Whereas Keynesism, in its 
essence, is pro-capitalist, the workers 
program is, or must be, essentially 
anti-capitalist. Full theoretical and 
programmatic conclusions must be 
drawn from this fundamental dif 
ference. 

The elementary practical differ. 
ence between the Keynesian em- 
ployers’ program and the workers 
economic program lies in the fact 
that whereas Keynesism, as we have 
seen, definitely protects and enhances 
the capitalists’ profits, especially 
monopoly’s maximum profits, the 
workers’ program makes a head-on 
attack against these profits. Its aim 
is not only to “increase the pur 
chasing power of the workers,” but 
also, imperatively, to reduce the 
profits and controls of the capitalists 
That means that the workers’ pro 
gram must aim definitely at slashing 
the “profit gap” between what the 
workers produce and what they re 
ceive in wages, which is the funds 
mental cause of capitalist economic 
crises. It means further, concretely, 
that all the major points of the 
workers’ economic program must be 
directed at increasing the workers 
income at the expense of the em 
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ployers’ profits. This is striking at 
the crisis problem at its roots. There 
js no other effective working-class 
way. 

Such a program implies a consist- 
ent struggle to raise wage rates, 
while fighting to restrict capitalist 
profits; to shorten the work day, at 
the same time as raising wages; to 
shove the tax burden upon the capi- 
talists: to cut to the bone the interest 
rates upon the national debt and 
upon the many other aspects of the 
mountains of big credits that are 
now being built up under the Key- 
nesian policies of the government 
and of big industry; to abolish arms 
production, or to reduce it to a 
minimum, and to slash the maxi- 
mum profits that now go with it; 
to broaden out the entire social se- 
curity system (health, education, em- 
ployment, etc.) as fully as possible, 
at the expense of capitalist profits; to 
develop the necessary broad public 
works program to the maximum 
degree upon a non-profit, or mini- 
mum profits base; to encourage a 
strong East-West trade in spite of 
the contrary needs of Wall Street’s 
war program. The other counter- 
crisis measures that are adopted 
should also be conceived in the same 
girit, always bearing in mind the 
basic need to slash into the profits 
of the employers. The Program of 
the Communist Party, which it is 
needless to recapitulate here, is built 
upon these anti-capitalist, anti-Key- 
nesian lines. 

Keynesian economic policies are 
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fundamentally class collaborationist; 
they lead to the increase of capitalist 
profits, to the subordination of the 
workers by the employers, and to 
the general protection of the capi- 
talist system; whereas the workers’ 
economic program is based upon the 
class struggle, is basically anti-capi- 
talist, and brings the workers into 
increasingly sharp collision with the 
employers. This is the course of ac- 
tion which, developed politically, 
leads not only to the maximum 
strengthening of the workers fight 
against economic crisis, but also to 
strengthening of the workers’ fight 
for peace, to independent working- 
class political action, to the building 
of a great coalition of the workers, 
the Negro people and other demo- 
cratic forces, eventually to capital 
levies and the nationalization of in- 
dustry, and, in the long run, to 
people’s democracy and Socialism. 

The fight for the workers’ eco- 
nomic program demands a great 
sharpening up of the ideological- 
political struggle by the Communists 
and other progressive forces. What 
is particularly needed in this respect 
is a concentrated Marxist-Leninist 
assault upon all the Keynesian class 
collaborationist conceptions of the 
“welfare state,” “progressive capi- 
talism,” “managed economy” and 
the other illusions initiated and cul- 
tivated by Keynesism. It is high 
time that the Communists came to 
real grips with the Keynesians. The 
writings of Lumer and Norris are 
a long stride in this direction. 






By Herbert Aptheker 


Back IN 1933, the editors of The 
Nation, in introducing a series of 
four articles devoted to Walter Lipp- 
mann remarked that he was “prob- 
ably the most influential [Ameri- 
can] journalist of our time.” A simi- 
lar estimate is true for our own day 
both in terms of the extensive audi- 
ence reached by his columns (they 
appear in about 140 U.S. newspapers, 
17 Latin-American, 9 Canadian, and 
in Australian, Greek, Japanese and 
other papers throughout the world) 
and in terms of the special serious- 
ness with which so much of his 
audience studies his opinions. 

This year there has appeared Mr. 
Lippmann’s twenticth book, Essays 
in The Public Philosophy,* which 
for weeks has been among the na- 
tion’s best-sellers, and reached addi- 
tional thousands through nearly 
complete re-publication in a single 
issue of the reactionary organ, United 
States News & World Report, and in 
several issues of the liberal Atlantic 
Monthly. This offers a good occa- 
sion for a critical evaluation of the 
work of Mr. Lippmann. 

* * * 

In the extensive literature about 

Walter Lippmann a recurrent theme 


* Little, Brown, $3.50. 
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is his alleged ambiguity. One re 
peatedly finds such questions as those 
posed a generation ago by Amos 
Pinchot: “Has he the liberal and 
democratic view, or... is he the 
prophet ...of big-business fas 
cism?” The simultaneous publica. 
tion of extracts from his latest book 
in the Atlantic on the one hand and 
U.S. News on the other, indicates 
the same quality, as do the book's 
reviews by two writers in the New 
Republic who find opposite lessons. 

The same duality appears in Max 
Freedman’s review of The Public 
Philosophy in The Nation. He be 
gins by saying: “Few things would 
be easier than to caricature this book 
and make out that Walter Lipp 
mann is an enemy of the democratic 
tradition.” Easier or not, Mr. Freed 
man feels it best “to take Mr. Lipp 
mann at his own evaluation” and 
for this he quotes Lippmann as say- 
ing, early in the volume: “I am: 
liberal democrat...” Yet, before 
Mr. Freedman is half through with 
his own review, he is discussing 
Lippmann’s “condemnation of th 
democratic process” — peculiar com 
duct for a liberal democrat who ’ 
a friend of the democratic traditios 

Related to this apparent duality 
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another striking feature of the liter- 
aure concerning Lippmann. Since 
the day, over thirty years ago, that 
Mr. Lippmann left the then very 
young New Republic to join the 
editorial staff of the New York 

World to the day of the appearance 
of his latest volume, writers have 
commented upon what they de- 
stibed as Lippmann’s change in 
what had been liberal or even radi- 
al views. Mr. Lippmann is forever 
the “former liberal.” 

A generation ago, his New Repub- 
lic colleague, Herbert Croly, report- 
ed a Lippmann shift and attributed 
it to “unpardonable opportunism”; 
ad just the other day, R. H. S. 
Crossman headed his piece on The 
Public Philosophy, “Mr. Lippmann 
Loses Faith.” In this case the Lipp- 
mann shift was attributed to the 
‘napping of his patience” after 
years of “throwing the pearls of his 
expertise before the swine of a vast 
yndicated readership” (New States- 
man & Nation, June 11, 1955). 
Others, including Carl Friedrich, 
Heinz Eulau and Max Lerner, have 
dered varying explanations for 
what they have viewed at different 
mes as sharp changes in Lipp- 
mann’s position. 

Lippmann’s biographer devotes a 
rather sharp sentence to this prob- 
km: “The subtle [?] influences of 
a lifetime of middle-class comfort 
and a growing ambition to achieve 
wealth and fame helped to re- 


fashion Lippmann’s convictions.”* 


* David E. Weingast, Walter Lippmann (Rut- 
ets Univ. Press, 1949), p. 13. 
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We shall not enter into the game 
of guessing Mr. Lippmann’s motiva- 
tions because we do not know him 
or them; because we are interested 
in his ideas, not his psyche; and be- 
cause, therefore, his personal motiva- 
tions are irrelevant to our inquiry. 

We have, however, indicated the 
prevalence and range of the guess- 
ing to show the nearly unanimous 
assumption that notable inconsist- 
ency has marked Mr. Lippmann’s 
career. This, we think, is wrong. Mr. 
Lippmann, with the exception of his 
extreme youth, has always been anti- 
democratic; his latest book confirms 
and sharpens his anti-democratic out- 
look.* This is said despite Lipp- 
mann’s insistence in the book that 
he is “a liberal democrat” and despite 
Mr. Freedman’s warning that such 
a characterization as I have offered 
is actually a caricature of the man’s 
views. It is not a caricature. Mr. 
Lippmann is, and has been for at 
least thirty years, a systematic oppo- 
nent of democracy because he has 
been a principled proponent of mo- 
nopoly capitalism. 

It is true, of course, that Lipp- 
mann’s banner has fluttered with the 
breeze—and nearly bowed to an oc- 
casional storm—but the heart of the 
matter is that even his semantically 
most liberal works contain an anti- 
democratic essence. For the past gen- 
eration and more this essence has 
been scantily disguised; with The 
Public Philosophy, issued in the 





* This point is made in the discerning review 
of The Public Philosophy by Prof. H. H. Wilson, 
in I F. Stone’s Weekly, June 27, 1955. 











midst of a “New Conservatism” up- 
surge, the essence is distilled and 
boldly presented. 

There are, however, certain attri- 
butes special to Mr. Lippmann 
which explain his mountain-top po- 
sition. These account for so astute 
an observer as Henry Steele Com- 
mager declaring Lippmann to be 
“the most sagacious of American 
publicists” (The American Mind, 
Yale Univ. Press, 1950, p. 221). 

Style is not unimportant, and Mr. 
Lippmann’s literary craftsmanship 
is great. Essentially it adds up to a 
tone of authoritative consideration, 
so that even his remarks which in 
content may be extremely tentative 
in impact seem to close debate. Lipp- 
mann’s learning is formidable 
(though his scholarship is careless) 
and the nature of his experiences 
are extraordinary (before he was 
thirty, to go no further, Mr. Lipp- 
mann had been secretary for the 
Socialist mayor of Schenectady, as- 
sistant to Lincoln Steffens, an editor 
of The New Republic, and confi- 
dant of President Wilson). 

Perhaps of greatest consequence 
are the concentration and sobriety 
that Mr. Lippmann has brought to 
his work. Apparently his powers of 
self-discipline are unusual and he 
has bent these single-mindedly for 
several decades to the study and elu- 
cidation of central political and social 
questions confronting the American 
ruling class. Early in his career Lipp- 
mann commented that “the price of 
respectability is a muffled soul bent 
on the trivial and the mediocre.” He 
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must answer for the condition of his 
own soul, but the fact is that he has 
concentrated on the vital and the 
significant, and this gives to his in- 
dubitable respectability a special 
consequence. Always his point of 
departure has been that of the Amer. 
ican ruling class, and his origins, 
contacts, friendships have been 4l- 
most entirely limited to that class, 
or to comparable elements abroad. 


* * * 


The basic features of our historical 
epoch—the moribund nature of im- 
perialism and the inevitability of its 
replacement by Socialism—have been 
apprehended, partially and in dis 
torted form, by Walter Lippmann. 
It is the impact of this process of 
decay and the challenge of this proc- 
ess of growth which his writings 
mirror, and since his viewpoint is 
that of the doomed, his prose is filled 
with foreboding. Thus, in 1914, in 
his second book (Drift and Mas 
tery): “We have lost authority ... 
We drift... All weakness comes 
to the surface. We are homeless in 
a jungle of machines and untamed 
powers that haunt and lure the 
imagination.” In 1939: “The Ameri- 
can people have no vision of their 
own future... they are seized by 
deep uncertainty ... [are] making 
themselves sick with nervous inde 
cision” (Life Magazine, June 5). 
Today, in his latest book, referring 
to “Western society”: “What we 
have seen is not only decay—though 
much of the old structure was dit 
solving—but something which ca 
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be called an historic catastrophe.” 

Something of the problem that 
has been harassing Lippmann was 
posed in the early days of American 
imperialism by the leader of that 
“New Freedom” which was to ap- 
pear attractive to the young Lipp- 
mann. Woodrow Wilson, speaking 
before the Virginia Bar Association 
in 1897 on the subject, “Leaderless 
Government,” said: “This is not a 
day of revolution; but it is a day of 
change, and of such change as may 
breed revolution, should we fail to 
guide and moderate it.” 

To the effort at guiding and mod- 
erating—and thwarting—Lippmann 
has devoted his life. The result is 
not heartening—the powers of 1914 
are still untamed and now greatly 
enhanced; the deep uncertainty of 
1939 is deeper, the nervous indeci- 
sion is greater; the past fifty years 
sum themselves up for Lippmann 
as an historic catastrophe. 

Tracing the remarkable intel- 
lectual career of Lippmann will af- 
ford a panoramic view of the path 
of the best thought of which U. S. 
imperialism has been capable, and 
will help explain the nature of its 
present position. 


* * * 


Lippmann begins, as quite a few 
do at the same period, by thinking 
of himself as a Socialist, and is, in- 
deed, president of the Harvard So- 
cialist Club. His first published ar- 
ticle, in the Harvard Illustrated Ma- 
gazine, for 1909, held Socialism to 
be “the coming thing,” deplored the 
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ignorance of so many students con- 
cerning “this supremely important 
subject,” and urged its inclusion in 
college curricula. 

Until 1912 he holds to this alle- 
giance and his writings of the period 
identify him with the Left-wing of 
the Socialist movement. Indeed, he 
resigned his post, on May Day, 1912, 
as secretary for the Socialist Mayor 
of Schenectady because he said the 
Mayor was more reformist than So- 
cialist. In April, 1912, he had antici- 
pated this action by declaring in The 
Masses that a bold Socialist program 
was needed and that it was neces- 
sary to keep Socialism distinct from 
reformism, otherwise “the move- 
ment would be impregnated with 
half-baked people who don’t under- 
stand Socialism.” In The Call of 
June 1, 1912, he returned to the 
theme of the need to make the 
Socialist Party not a reformist or- 
ganization, but “a party of genuine 
radicals.” 

With that, however, Lippmann’s 
fling was over. Despite these early 
espousals of radicalism Lippmann 
seems to have spoken truly when 
he told his biographer, in 1949, that 
he was “never a Marxist” and that 
“he had never accepted the idea of 
the class struggle.” 

Certainly, from 1913 on Lipp- 
mann has conducted a vigorous and 
lucrative* campaign to vindicate his 





* His biographer writes: “He is believed by 
friends to be a thrifty person who has made 
good investments. Time on one occasion (Sept. 
27, 1937) said that his yearly income was 
$54,329. Others have placed the figure very 
much higher.” 
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youthful change of mind and heart. 
All of his political activities and in- 
tellectual endeavors since then have 
been directed towards preserving 
monopoly capitalism by bringing to 
the rich responsible thinking geared 
to their interests, by urging upon 
them a “reasonable” approach and 
by attacking democratic concepts 
and practices. 

It is not often that one can catch 
some Lippmann prese that is not 
leather-bound and vacuum-packed. 
This makes the exceptions all the 
more valuable. An outstanding ex- 
ception is the speech he delivered 
at the Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, held 
in November, 1945, and published 
by the Association in pamphlet form 
“for circulation among business ex- 
ecutives.” Speaking on “The Need 
for Enlightened Business Leader- 
ship” to fellow professional servitors, 
Mr. Lippmann was strikingly direct 
and simple. 

The “need,” he said, was acute 
because the challenge was grave. 
The businessmen’s future, he 
warned, “is certain to be dark, turbu- 
lent, and tragic if they are not 
strongly led by men who take seri- 
ously, and take regularly, honest and 
wise advice on the world they are 
living in, the character of the age to 
which they belong...” He went 
on to remind his listeners 

* 
that whereas 50 years ago, even 25 
years ago, the system which we call 
free enterprise was universal among 
all economically developed countries, 
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today the United States is the only big 
industrial country now committed tp 
the perpetuation of free enterprise, 


Lippmann kept hammering away 
at the need for “an enlightened pub 
lic policy”; he insisted that nothing 
could be “settled by saying the hell 
with the New Deal, the hell with 
labor unions, the hell with the Rus 









sians.” Of course, was the clear im. 
plication, we would all like to se 
these monsters consigned to hell 
but wishing for it would not a 
complish it; they were not goblin 
to be dissolved by imprecations, bu 
were real forces requiring “enlight. 
ened public policy.” 

If businessmen ignore the enlight 
enment they will be “acting exacth 
like all other governing classes who 
throughout history were on thei 
way down and on their way out’ 
They must not follow the model o 
the French aristocrats who “clun: 
so grimly and stupidly to their priv: 
leges that they lost their power”; nm 
the model is the British rulers wh 
change form with splendid elasticin 
and retain substance with notabl 
tenacity. Lippmann said there wa 
“nothing so pertinent to the pec 
liar position of American busines 
men in the years that lie ahead” a 
this French-British contrast. Wit 
that came the noble exhortation thi 
no doubt quickened the sensitir 











hearts of the assembled advertisiny 
executives: “Let the captains of it 
dustry be captains indeed, and 9 
forward unafraid into the days» 
come.” 
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It is not unfair to suggest that 
when Lippmann told these adver- 
tising tycoons of the businessmen’s 
critical need of “honest and wise 
advice,” he and his audience as- 
sumed that the man addressing them 
was a shining example of such a 
counsellor. 

This advice has had perhaps half 
a dozen central threads that weave 
in and out of Lippmann’s work, to 
reappear as a finished pattern in his 
most recent volume. These main 
themes will now receive our atten- 
tion. 

* * * 

Lippmann has always insisted on 
the overwhelming importance—from 
the imperialists’ viewpoint—of crush- 
ing Socialism. A considerable sec- 
tion of his very early book, Drift 
and Mastery (1914) is devoted to 
demonstrating “the inadequacy of 
Marx for the present age.” As be- 
fitted the time, this demonstration 
was enveloped in compliments con- 
cerning Marx’ great vision. But the 
garlands were distributed in order 
to camouflage the  knife-thrust: 
“Marxians are out of touch with the 
latent forces of this age”; they are, 
in fact, “largely sterile.” The sub- 
stance of Lippmann’s arguments as 
to this point need not detain us here. 
It is due him to say, however, that 
they contain all the arguments ad- 
vanced by him or by anyone else in 
the course of the subsequent forty 
years’ compaign to show how out- 
moded Marxism really is. 

When the Bolshevik Revolution 
demonstrated Marxism’s “sterility,” 
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Lippmann applied himself to the 
noble task of “choking the infant 
in its cradle.” In this behalf he was 
a chief author of Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points, issued in January, 1918. This 
was an effort to offset the impact 
of that Revolution and the public 
release by the Bolsheviks of the 
terms of the secret treaties which 
were the reality behind the im- 
perialists’ slogan of “Peace Without 
Victory”—also coined by Lippmann. 
In this connection, too, did he view 
the conception of a League of Na- 
tions. 

At the Paris Peace Council, where 
Lippmann played a role, he felt the 
United States was the barrier against 
the Bolshevizing of Europe. He re- 
ported early in 1919 that “Lenin and 
Liebknecht sit in the Council at 
Paris, and their voices are heard in 
every discussion.” Lippmann insisted 
that, “It is with them the world is 
negotiating today for its own preser- 
vation,” thus very early consigning 
Soviet Russia to some other planet. 

At the negotiations of the vic- 
torious imperialist powers Lipp- 
mann was troubled by the squabbles 
and differences amongst themselves 
and their vindictiveness towards the 
defeated nations, for he felt that 
everything should be subordinated 
to a united coalition—a sort of pre- 
mature NATO—to destroy Bolshe- 
vism. It was the failure to solidify 
this as firmly as he wished that 
caused Lippmann to resign his serv- 
ices and return to the United States. 

In the Political Scene, published 


in 1919, Lippmann warned: 
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The reason why Lenin may succeed 
is that the victors do not take seriously 
enough what he represents. They are 
frightened to be sure, they are even 
panicky, but they are not serious 
enough about the menace to be willing 
to subordinate every other considera- 
tion to the creation of a Europe which 
will be sterile to Bolshevism. 


Lippmann called for “not a sani- 
tary cordon, but a sanitary Europe,” 
including a revived Germany, and 
this sanitary Europe, “under the 
egis of the League is preliminary 
to the final problem of dealing with 
Lenin.” He thought such a program 
—plus internationalizing the Euro- 
pean and Pacific ports of Russia— 
rather than armed intervention, with 
all its risks, might end Bolshevism. 
He glimpsed something of the mass 
release that Bolshevism represented 
and called it “primitive, formless.” 
Hence he held that conventional 
military repression would fail, for 
the conquest of Bolshevism was an 
altogether different kind of a prob- 
lem from that of “occupying a capi- 
tal and a few strategic points.”* 

From that time to the present 
Lippmann has sought incessantly 
and conscientiously to devise a for- 
eign policy that would destroy the 
USSR. And, to the same end, he 





* Ie is im the context of this opposition to 
military intervention that one is to read the mag- 
nificent editorial in The New Republic of Janu- 
ary 28, 1920, denouncing the lies about Soviet 
Russia in the New York Times and other com- 
mercial papers as “the father of lies.” These were 
deceits promulgated to bolster an impossible and 
stupid program, doomed to failure—an irrespon- 
sible blunder which to Lippmann, then and now, 
is inexcusable. 
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has tried to discover some magical 
device that would tear out of capi- 
talism the roots of its replacement 
by Socialism. Fabianism, Fordism, 
Keynesism have beguiled him in 
turn—the latter with lasting impact 
—but these he has viewed as more 
or less useful tactical devices. The 
main enemy was Democracy itself, 
the sovereignty of the people, and 
against this idea as being at the nub 
of the challenge to “free enterprise,” 
Lippmann has waged a many-sided 
assault, culminating in the allou 
attack in his latest volume. 

The relationship of Socialism and 
democracy is, as Lenin has said, or- 
ganic; the most determined enemies 
of both have also recognized in their 
own distorted fashion, this relation- 
ship. This is, indeed, a main theme 
of Hitler’s Mein Kampf. Hence, 
there it is written: 


Democracy of the West today is the 
forerunner of Marxism, which would 
be inconceivable without it. It is democ- 
racy alone which furnishes this uni- 
versal plague with the soil in which 
it spreads. 


Again: 


The parliamentary principle of de 
cision by majority, by denying the 
authority of the person and placing in 
its stead the number of the crowd in 
question, sins against the aristocratic 
basic idea of nature. 


Dozens of such quotations may 
be culled from Hitler. The idea in 
them is central to the thinking 
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wher fascists or precursors of fas- 
dsm, as the Italians, Pareto and 
Mosca. Indeed, the latter’s very in- 
fuential work, The Ruling Class, 
frst published in 1923, shoud be read 
with Lippmann’s latest opus to see 
how strikingly similar they are. 
Mosca stated in so many words 
Ahat his system of élitism was offered 
asa refutation of democracy, with- 
out which refutation there was no 
pcaping the inexorable logic of So- 
calism. 


Socialism will be arrested only (he 
wrote) . . . if the discovery and dem- 
onstration of the great laws that mani- 
fest themselves in all human societies 
(ie., Mosca’s élitism) succeed in mak- 
ing visible to the eye the impossibility 
of realizing the democratic ideal. On 
this condition, and on this condition 
only, will the intellectual classes escape 
the influence of social democracy and 
form an invincible barrier to it.* 


Lippmann has been insisting for 
over a generation that the source of 
the difficulties of our era lies in at- 
tachment to the erroneous idea of 
democracy, which has necessarily re- 
sulted in disastrous efforts at its 
implementation. 

In an essay published in 1922, 
Lippmann announced “the absence 
of a really friendly and drastic criti- 
cim of democratic ideas.” His writ- 
ings have been filling this alleged 
void, with the emphasis on drastic, 
not friendly. Indeed, his book pub- 


(N.Y., 





* Gaetano Mosca, The Ruling Class 


1939), p. 327, italics added. See the very -valu- 
nble study by Raymond Barkley, ““The Theory of 
the Elite and the Methodology of Power” in Science 
k Society, Spring, 1955. 
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lished that same year — Public 
Opinion —is such a criticism. For 
its theme is that democracy assumes 
the existence of an informed and 
rational public opinion, while in fact 
the assumption is quite false. As a 
result, the truth is that any com- 
munity which is large and has heter- 
ogeneous interests will have to be 
governed and is really governed “on- 
ly by a specialized class whose per- 
sonal interests reach beyond the lo- 
cality.”** 

Moreover, he went on, “this class 
is irresponsible” and that is how it 
must be. The origin of power is of 
no consequence, only the use of 
power matters, he maintained. And, 
though Lippmann did not say this, 
his position clearly assumes that 
there is no relationship between the 
source of power and the use to 
which it is put. Here, then, the 
mythical entity of Power serves to 
destroy class and make questions 
like democracy or autocracy or oli- 
garchy unreal catch-phrases for elec- 
tion time or bed-time. Present, too, 
in this classlessness that so well 
serves Lippmann’s anti-democracy, 
is another idealist construction that 
runs through all his political writ- 
ing. Not only is Power divorced 
from any social reality, but also the 
State is quite divorced from any 
class definition, that is, has no rela- 
tionship with any real State that has 
ever existed. 

Lippmann has attacked, in books 





** Implicit here is a valid insight, explicit in 
Madison and Calhoun, that only in a homogeneous 
society —one without exploiting classes — could 
there be a fully democratic, non-oppressive state. 
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going back to the ‘twenties—like 
Men of Destiny and American In- 
guisitors—what he calls “the dogma 
of majority rule” from another angle 
—that of so-called “liberalism.” In 
the name of liberty, democracy is 
assaulted. Here is an example of 
this approach taken from the latter 


book (1928): 


The advancement of human liberty 
has as a matter of practical politics 
consisted in building up centers of re- 
sistance against the cbsolutism of the 
reigning sovereigns . . . Whoever the 
sovereign, the program of liberty is to 
deprive him ot arbitrary and absolute 
power. In our age the power of ma- 
jorities tends to become arbitrary and 
absolute. 


Again observe how the myth of 
Power—divorced from class origins 
and functions—serves to bolster the 
power of the ruling class. This, too, 
serves to obscure the fact that “the 
advancement of human liberty” has 
come as the result of mass struggle 
against reactionary ruling classes, 
something which Lippmann avoids 
in all his earlier writings, and denies 
in his later work. Further, it hides 
the fact that this advancement has 
come with and has meant the en- 
hancement of the rights and powers 
of more and more of the people, 
reaching its highest point, in theory, 
in the conception of sovereignty as 
inhering in the people. This idea 
of the sovereign people negates, of 
course, the original idea of sover- 
eignty—that is the omnipotence of 
the Sovereign over the people. 

Of course, in origin, liberty to the 
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bourgeoisie meant the liberty of a. 
cumulating property and inequality 
in property ownership was a hall. 
mark of such “liberty.” Lippmang, 
advocate par excellence of the bow. 
geoisie, repeats this word for word 
a century and a half after its pro 
gressive potential, relative to feudal 
ism, has been squeezed dry: “Py. 
vate property,” he wrote in Ti 
Method of Freedom (1934), “wa 
the original source of freedom” and 
“it is still its main bulwark.” 

What is bothering Mr. Lippmam 
is that of which the Founding 
Fathers already had a sharp premo 
nition when creating our Constity. 
tion. Madison, for example, in the 
Convention, June 26, 1787, put th 
matter clearly: 


In framing a system which we wis 
to last for ages, we should not lox 
sight of the changes which ages wil 
produce. An increase of population wil 
of necessity increase the proportion ¢ 
those who will labor under all the hart 
ships of life, and secretly sigh for: 
more equal distribution of its blessing 
These may in time outnumber -thos 
who are placed above the feelings of it 
digence. According to the equal laws ¢ 
suffrage, the power will slide into tk 
hands of the former. No agrarian 2- 
tempts have yet been made in this cow- 
try, but symptoms of a leveling spiti, 
as we have understood, have sufficient) 
appeared in certain quarters to git 





notice of the future danger. 


These are the deeper meanings ¢ 
the cries of the Convention delegats 
concerning the need to check “dem 
cracy,” of democracy’s “horrors” ail 
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“dangers.” To this is to be added 
the fact that even advanced 18th 
century political scientists — like 
Paine, Madison, Alfieri, etc. 
thought of the “People” in almost as 
limited a sense as some individuals 
now think of “Society.” 

The solution for the 18th century 
bourgeoisie — seeking victory over 
feudalism and/or colonialism, and 
needing mass support—was to con- 
rive a government which protected 
private property and its unequal dis- 
tribution while maintaining the re- 
publican form—that is, their solu- 
tion, then, was bourgeois-democracy. 
The contradiction already sensed by 
lading bourgeois-democrats in the 
ith century and already very much 
limiting the “democracy”  estab- 
lished, becomes overwhelming to 
imperialist theoreticians of the 2oth 
century — including Walter Lipp- 
mann. Their resolution of the con- 
tradiction is to deny democracy al- 
together the better to preserve the 
now aged bourgeoisie. 

Another facet of the attack upon 
democracy is to deny the people’s 
capacity to govern. Organic to the 
idea of popular sovereignty is popu- 
lar capacity, and if the latter can be 
attacked successfully then the former 
falls. 

Again, Mr. Lippmann has antici- 
pated, in his earlier writing, the vast 
current outpouring relative to the 
inherent evil of humanity, its irra- 
tionalism and its rottenness making 
resignation the only responsible atti- 
tude and contrition the only moral 


posture. 
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Adherents of democracy, he wrote 
back in 1925, “encourage the people 
to attempt the impossible”—that is, 
to exercise sovereignty, and this can 
only result in their “interfering out- 
rageously with the productive activi- 
ties of the individual.” This must at 
all costs be avoided “so that each of 
us may live free of the tramplings 
and the roar of a bewildered herd.” 
Even earlier, in his Public Opinion, 
Lippmann seized on the behaviorism 
of J. B. Watson (his book, Psycholo- 
gy from the Standpoint of a Be- 
haviorist appeared in 1919) to bul- 
wark his attack on democracy. For 
the mechanical behaviorist view of 
thinking as pure stimulus and re- 
sponse—of the human brain as a 
mere switchboard—was the source 
for Lippmann’s invention of the 
concept of mental “stereotypes.” 
With this, Lippmann reduced the 
“reality” of democracy to the manip- 
ulation of the “herd’s” mind by the 
propagandistic conditioning conduct- 
ed by the elite. Similarly, psycho- 
analysis and pragmatism appealed to 
Lippmann—as did eugenics for a 
time—as scientific demonstrations of 
the irrational and amoral nature of 
man, as clinchers that the masses, 
in Mencken’s phrase, were the 
“booboisie.” 

In his Preface to Morals (1929) 
Lippmann announced men to be at 
last “free” and therefore corrupt. 
“There are,” he proclaimed, “no 
conventions, no tabus, no gods, no 
priests, princes, fathers, or revela- 
tions which they must accept .. . 
The prison door is wide open. They 
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stagger out into trackless space un- 
der a blinding sun.” The freedom is 
intolerable, for the free are incapable 
and so the liberated one “put on 
manacles to keep his hands from 
trembling.” It is these members of 
the bewildered herd who “drug 
themselves with pleasure . . . who 
have made the moving pictures and 
the popular newspapers what they 
are.” 

The unrestrained language re- 
flects the emotion of an offended 
and frightened snob, but more con- 
sequential is the never-never land 
that Lippmann must construct to 
make reasonable his vicious attack 
on the masses. “The prison door is 
wide open,” indeed. “Free to make 
their own lives,” indeed. Such trav- 
esties are beneath refutation. They 
are indulged in lest the prison doors 
really be opened. They are part of 
Lippmann’s systematic slander of 
the masses—the reverse side of his 
theory of the elite. 

We suffer, wrote Lippmann in his 
attack on the New Deal disguised 
under the title, Inquiry into the 
Principles of Good Society (1937), 
from “The Illusion of Control” 
which must have been news to the 
thirteen million then unemployed. 
The fact is, at any rate, he insisted, 
that “there is no possibility that men 
can understand the whole process of 
social existence.” Forgetting “the 
limitations of men” has been our 
central error. Men cannot plan their 
future for “they are unable to 
imagine it” and they cannot man- 
age a civilization, for “they are un- 
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able to understand it.” To think 
otherwise, to dare to believe tha 
the people can and should govern 
themselves, that they can and should 
forge social systems and govern. 
ments enhancing the pursuit of their 
happiness here on earth—this is “the 
gigantic heresy of an apostate gen. 
eration.” 

Hence, Lippmann’s Principles of 
a Good Society came down, after all 
the elevated language, to the “rugged 
individualism” spelled out by its 
personification, Herbert Hoover, in 
his The Challenge to Liberty (193). 


* * * 


That Lippmann believes in the 
incapacity of the mass and the he 
retical nature of the movement w 
make democracy fully meaningful 
does not mean that he closes his eyes 
to the urgent reality of that move 
ment. This is why, as we have seea, 
Lippmann views Socialism as a cet- 
tral question of our day and has 
labored to make the bourgeois 
comprehend the fullness of its chal 
lenge. 

Thus, another important aspect o 
Lippmann’s thinking is his corret 
insistence that the modern world i 
marked by a decisive change as com 
pared with previous epochs. That d& 
cisive change lies in the fact thi 
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oped capitalism may be fully real- 
ized and—with Socialism—infinitely 
enhanced. The elimination of ex- 
ploitation, oppression, poverty and 
war becomes, then, in our era, for 
the first time, a practical possibility 
and, indeed, the process of the elimi- 
nation of the old and the creation 
of the new is the characteristic of 
that era. 

“supped Lippmann, of course, does not ex- 
by ins | Press the change in these terms, but 

Y 1) he senses its quality. This is already 
over, in a 
(193) present in his pre-World War I 

934). book, Drift and Mastery, where he 
wrote that “men have to substitute 
purpose for tradition: and that is, 
I believe, the profoundest change 
that has ever taken place in human 
history.” Even where he is most 
contemptuous of the masses, this 
change is on his mind. Thus, in A 
Preface to Morals he found, “The 
peculiarity of our modern situation 
is that multitudes instead of a few, 
are compelled to make radical and 
original adjustments.” 

As so often happens with Lipp- 
mann, the clearest expression of this 
thought occurs in a speech—this one 
delivered at the University of Cali- 
fornia in March, 1933. The idea, he 
said, “that a social order can and 
should be planned and managed, 
has taken root among the people 
themselves and the sovereign power 
is in their hands.” Hence, “the de- 
termining element of this age,” he 
held, was “the conscious effort by 
the mass of men to produce an or- 
dered society.” 

‘So, while Lippmann views this 
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as heretical, he sees it as real and 
potent. He doesn’t like it, but he 
never forgets it. 

This reality leads Lippmann to 
emphasize the need for style, finesse, 
deftness on the part of the rulers. 
He wants a refined exploitation. In 
his first book, A Preface to Politics 
(1913), he warned: 


There is something pathetic in the 
blindness of powerful people when th 
face a social crisis. Fighting roar 
every readjustment... they make 
their own overthrow inevitable... 
When far-sighted men appear in the 
ruling classes—men who recognize the 
need of a civilized answer to this in- 
creasing restlessness, the rich and the 
powerful treat them to a scorn and a 
hatred that are incredibly bitter . . 
(It) is enough to make an observer be- 
lieve that the rich of today are as stupid 
as the nobles of France before the Revo- 
lution. 


Even in his bitter attack against 
the New Deal, as formulated in 
The Good Society, where he explic- 
itly agrees with the Tory thinking 
of Herbert Spencer, he disagrees 
with Spencerian tactics. He does not 
want moss-back reactionary atti- 
tudes which may encourage “the 
common ruin of property.” This has 
been and remains a constant ingre- 
dient in Lippmann’s _ thinking, 
though he limits the area of per- 
missible concession as imperialism 
grows older. 

This leads Lippmann to urge that 
the bourgeoisie bethink themselves 
of the usefulness of benevolence. In- 
deed, Lippmann is a pioneer in pro- 
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pagandizing for the idea of the “in- 
dustrial statesman” rather than the 
capitalist, for the idea of the tycoons 
as “creators of national growth” 
rather than robber barons. In his 
earliest book, the independently 
wealthy young man appealed for 
businessmen “released from the stu- 
pid fixation upon the silly little 
ideals of accumulating dollars.” He 
went on: 


Instead of telling business men not 
to be greedy, we should tell them to be 
industrial statesmen, applied chemists, 
and members of a craft. Politics can aid 
that revolution in a hundred ways: by 
advocating it, by furnishing schools that 
teach, laboratories that demonstrate, by 
putting business on the same plane of 
interest as the Health Service. 


By his next book, Drift and Mas- 
tery, published a year later (1914), 
Mr. Lippmann announced the real- 
ization of his proposal, and antici- 
pated the kernel of Burnham’s Man- 
agerial Revolution. Wrote Lipp- 
mann: 


The real news about business, it 
seems to me, is that it is being admin- 
istered by men who are not profiteers. 
The managers are on salary, divorced 
from ownership and from bargaining. 
They represent the revolution in busi- 
ness incentives at its very heart. For 
they conduct gigantic enterprises and 
they stand outside the higgling of the 
market . . . The motive of profit is not 
their personal motive. That is an as- 
tounding change. 


Astounding—yes, and somewhat 


prematurely announced. Twenty 
years later, Mr. Lippmann was writ. 
ing on “Big Businessmen of To 
morrow” (The American Magazine, 
April, 1934) which proposed for 
that “tomorrow” what Mr. Li 
mann had found already to be fact 
in 1914. Still, in 1934, he felt it was 
certain for that tomorrow. Then, he 
was sure, businessmen would see 
their positions as places of public 
trust, not as sources of private ac. 
cumulation. “They will work for 
honor, distinction, for promotion, 
for the interest and excitement and 
satisfaction of the work itself.” 

The theme recurs in later writings 
by Lippmann; he has labored hard 
to get across the “stereotype” of the 
sacrificial businessman to the thun- 
dering herd, but with little success, 
He faces an insurmountable obstacle 
to which he alluded—also in 1934— 
when he was somewhat impatient 
with what he thought was the 
naiveté afflicting some New Dealers. 
Recovery, he wrote, could come only 
if the government encouraged large- 
scale investments by capitalists. And, 
he bluntly pointed out: 


They will not do it to earn a Blue 
Eagle. They will not do it for patr- 
otism’s sake or as an act of public serv- 
ice. They will do it because they see a 
chance to make money. That is the way 
it works. (N. Y. Herald Tribune, July 


13, 1934). 


It is worth noting that with al 
of Lippmann’s verbiage about the 
need for elasticity in ruling, his own 
record is markedly unimaginative 
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To the Wagner Labor Act. His taxa- and experiences permit, a rationale 
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Li °F 1, sales tax. He was one of the first country, in the press that “matters” 
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zation of the Communist Party (in A professor of philosophy finds it 
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Id ‘a He has always supported colonial- head of a history department in an- 

blic 45 and repeatedly denounced the other college says Lippmann “speaks 
ba oo idea of self-determination. His for- as a wise prophet,” the head of a 
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aie around the theme of how best to hundred years from now it may be 
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“19 achieve the hegemony of U. S. im- a powerful movement in political 

ahliaie perialism. It is in connection with philosophy.” Hopeful, however, and 

d a these policies that Lippmann pio- a sign of the turn against extreme 

neered in proposing an “Atlantic reaction that has marked the past 
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ape Community” (his phrase)—an idea several months, some professors, 

success, | OAC. tO the Cold War and one notably H. H. Wilson of Princeton 

ree that is rooted in policy he projected, and Oscar Handlin of Harvard, 
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' a War I. volume. 
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~ “"" tof the increasing rejection of bour- produce on earth a society of abun- 
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that is hard,” but “the results of ra- 
tional and disciplined government 
will be good.” The emancipated herd 
is “lonely” (using Riesman) and 
“proletarianized” (using Toynbee) 
and actually seeks tradition and 
stability and order and our philoso- 
phy will provide all these. Disfran- 
chisement is not advocated—no cru- 
dity, please — but representation 
should be “virtual,” such as existed 
in 18th century England (and 
against which the American colonists 
rebelled, but of that source of the 
“heresy” we will not speak). 

Popular opinion is and must be 
opposite to the public interest—this 
miraculous public interest contrived 
by Mr. Lippmann, though never 
really defined. But then Mr. Lipp 
mann, being of the elite, knows the 
public interest when he sees it, and 
the one thing he is sure of is that 
his public interest is as public as the 
rich Englishman’s public school— 
that is to say, it is private. Mr. Lipp- 
mann has extended the myth of the 
classless state of his earlier writings 
to the myth of a classless public in- 
terest which is knowable only to a 
private, minute elite. 

All is geared to the stability of 
private property. That stability needs 
flexibility, not rigidity, Lippmann 
still insists, and it entails duties— 
governing for instance—as well as 
rights, such as the wherewithal to 
live well, as befits the elite. In terms 
of flexibility, Lippmann rejects the 
tactical approach of the McCarthy- 
ites as being untimely, crude and 
unnecessary at this juncture of 
events. He has written, in one of his 
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columns, that “the real trouble with 
the so-called Right-wing Repubii. 
cans” is that they do not sufficiently 
take account of “the modern reali. 
ties” and that “they are at odds with 
the history of the times they live in,” 
(January 10, 1955.) 

When Lippmann becomes speci- 
fic as to the “errors” that popular 
sovereignty has produced in the past, 
he is positively ludicrous, of course, 
And he is ludicrous for two reasons: 
1) The people really did not rule in 
his Western countries, as he well 
knows; 2) Policies followed by these 
Western countries were formulated 
by monopolists and to the degree 
that those policies were not modified 
by concessions to opposing public 
opinion, to that degree were they 
fully disastrous. This is true from 
the “rugged individualist” criminali- 
ty of the elite Mr. Hoover and his 
gang to the foreign policy of the 
Cliveden Set—not to speak of the 
absolutely undiluted elitism of the 
Hitler-Mussolini-Hirohito Axis. It is 
not irrelevant to recall that it was 
John Foster Dulles—not a Jacobin 
heretic—who wrote, in 1939: “Only 
hysteria entertains the idea that Ger- 
many, Italy or Japan contemplates 
war upon us.” 

Actually, the full implications of 
Lippmann’s Public Philosophy wer 
spelled out by him in certain co 
umns that he was writing while do 
ing that book. In October, 1954, he 
was in Italy, and he was appalled 
by the strength of the Left. He r 
ported the Communist Party 
Italy, “dominates the labor unions 
is a growing power among the vi 
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lagers in southern Italy, and it has 
great support and influence in the 
middle class.” Mr. Lippmann con- 
tinued : 


The non-Communist parties are in 
control of the apparatus of the state, of 
the bureaucracy, the armed forces and 
the police. They will not, I have been 
told, surrender their sovereign power to 
the Communists if they fall behind in 
the count of heads... 

This decision within the governing 
party means, if it is as firm as it appears 
to be, that the Communists cannot take 
over the government without great vio- 


lence. (October 19, 1954). 


He returned to the same question 
in his next column. He had spoken, 
he said, with an eminent Italian 
about this question of democracy 
and Communism. The result is 
lengthly, but worth full quotation: 


We have decided not to surrender the 
state to the Communists, not to allow 
them to take power even if circum- 
stances were to give them the legal 
votes. 

We shall use the whole force of the 
state to prevent their taking power le- 
gally. That in the last resort will be our 
answer to Communist propaganda. But 
of course the answer will require ac- 
tions which will in fact put in charge 
of our affairs soldiers, policemen and 
men who are temporarily akin to 
fascists. So we avert the Communist 
danger but the price may be the loss 
of our democracy and our liberties. 

Lippmann comments that “in 
principle this is the right decision.” 
And he adds: 


With weak democratic government 
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there is a great danger that the demo- 
crats would simply be brushed aside, 
would abdicate their responsibilities, 
and would leave the dirty work to be 
done by a minority. If that is so, the 
great question arises as to whether the 
basic decision should not now be 
brought into the open, and publicly 
declared and its principle openly dis- 
cussed and vindicated. (Oct. 21, 1954; 
italics added). 


In The Public Philosophy, the lan- 
guage is not quite this explicit—it 
does not mention “the dirty work,” 
for example—but the same program 
of the illegalization of “subversion,” 
of the “heresy,” in fact, is offered. 
It is the program, of course, of 
Brownell at home and of Dulles 
abroad with his “internal aggres- 
sion” clauses in his Asian and Latin- 
American pacts. It is a program to 
justify the domination of the world 
by an ultra-reactionary, coordinated, 
“sterilized” United States. 


There is an additional element in 
Lippmann’s recent writing that re- 
quires attention. In accordance with 
his effort at responsible and sober 
reportage for his employers, Mr. 
Lippmann has been emphasizing in 
recent columns the reality of the 
world-wide mass demand for peace. 
He has also noted that in most of 
the world, because of her anti-war 
and anti-colonial stand, the U.S.S.R. 
does “stand forth as the champion 
of what the peoples want.” 

These pronouncements are to be 
read in the light of Lippmann’s anti- 
democratic convictions and his be- 
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lief that popular policies are invari- 
ably “bad” policies. When read in 
this light they carry additional 
weight, for Lippmann is telling his 
masters—pro-war and anti-Soviet as 
they are—to tread lightly and to 
move cautiously. He is reporting 
where the overwhelming direction 
of mass opinion is, and he knows as 
a practical matter something of what 
this means in terms of power. He 
therefore is in fact acknowledging 
the marvelously salutary influences 
of that mass opinion which Lipp- 
mann professes to despise. This, it- 
self, is a decisive refutation of his 
Public Philosophy. 
* * 

Lippmann’s views of the masses 
and of their role is diametrically 
opposed to that of Marxism, which 
is the philosophy of the liberation of 
the masses by themselves. “When it 
is a question of a complete trans- 
formation of the socjal organiza- 
tion,” wrote Engels in his introduc- 
tion to The Class Struggles in 
France, “the masses themselves must 
also be in it, must themselves al- 
ready have grasped what is at stake, 
what they are going in for with body 
and soul . . . no lasting victory is 
possible for them [Socialists] unless 
they first win the great mass of the 
people.” 

And as for these masses, Marxists 
evaluate their character, too, in a 
way quite opposite from Lipp 
mann. “The workers and peas 
ants,” said Stalin in 1933, “who work 
without fuss and noise who 
create all the good things of life, 
who feed and clothe the whole 
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world—they are the real heroes and 
the creators of the new life.” 

But one does not have to sub 
scribe to Marxism to reject Lipp- 
mann’s system of reaction. To Lipp 
mann the great heresy is the idea 
of the masses having the capacity for 
building and maintaining a healthy 
social order, but Thomas Jefferson 
spoke of a different heresy: “the poli- 
tical heresy that man is incapable of 
self-government.” “I am _ not,” said 
Jefferson, “among those who fear 
the people. They, and not the rich, 
are the dependence for continued 
freedom.” 

Abraham Linooln, too, put the 
same thought with characteristic 
simplicity and must be numbered 
among Lippmann’s heretics. Speak- 
ing to his friend, Richard Oglesby 
in 1858, Lincoln said: “Remember, 
Dick, to keep close to the people— 
they are always right and will mis 
lead no one.” 

There is a kinship in the words 
of Jefferson and Lincoln with thos 
of Engels and Stalin because the 
liberation of the working class and 
of all humanity—the victory of So 
cialism—is in direct line with, an 
extension of, a leap forward from the 
limited liberating results of bour 
geois-democracy. 

The ideas of Lippmann are akin 
to those of enemies of democrat 
from Carlyle to Mosca to Hitler. 
They are contemptuous of th 
masses and threaten the interests ¢ 
the masses. Their defeat in life t 
quires mass unity and activity, 
defense of democracy, of equality 
and of peace. 
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By Palmiro Togliatti 


Wuat Is THE DOMINANT FACT in the 
current political situation in Italy? 
One need only turn to the daily and 
weekly press, or glance at the head- 
lines of any newspaper, whatever its 
political line, in order to perceive 
the uncertainty, confusion and polli- 
tical disorder characteristic of the 
present moment.... 

What then, is the reason for this 
political confusion which charac- 
terizes the present moment? It is 
that from the moment the present 
Government was formed it made 
not the slightest attempt to find any 
sort of solution for the grave prob- 
lems facing the working masses and 
our country as a whole. The only 
new element in the political situa- 
tion is that the batteries of the forces 
waging the anti-democratic and anti- 
communist struggle have come out 
into the open a little more, and that 
the Government took advantage of 
the fire of those batteries and the 
hullabaloo raised around it, in a 
vain attempt to crawl out of the filth 
of the scandals in which it is in- 
volved. 

In Italy today an anti-communist 
bloc means an anti-democratic bloc, 









for the Communists are the people’s 
most powerful opposition force, the 
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greatest organized force of the work- 
ing class and one of the biggest or- 
ganized forces of the peasant masses, 
the working people and the pro- 
gressive sections of the middle class. 
There is no other means of fighting 
the Communists than by attacking 
democracy and trampling underfoot 
the principles inscribed in the Con- 
stitution of the Republic. 

Thrust aside were all the real 
problems: those arising from the 
ever-growing want in the country- 
side, which affects not only the small 
farmers, the farm laborers and the 
sharecroppers, but also a section of 
the prosperous peasants; the serious 
problem of the increasing pressure 
brought to bear by monopolist in- 
dustrial groups upon the entire eco- 
nomic and political life of the coun- 
try; the ever-present problem, which 
has today become even more serious 
than yesterday, of work for a very 
large number of Italian citizens. 

It is this that is responsible for 
the dissatisfaction which continues 
to be so widespread and which is 
already attended by a feeling of bit- 


terness which can even give rise to 





* Reprinted from For a Lasting Peace, for a 
People’s Democracy, April 29, 1955, text slightly 


condensed. 
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disillusionment among broad sec- 
tions of the population, unless we 
ourselves, aided by all the demo- 
cratic forces, succeed in remedying 
the situation by achieving concrete 
results or by means of struggle that 
leads the working masses and all 
democratic forces towards a pro- 
found change in the present situa- 
tion. ... 


What is the general orientation 
of Italy’s present-day policy-makers? 
What is their aim? What do they 
want? Behind everything that has 
been happening since the present 
Government was formed—or at 
least during this year—lies the de- 
sire of the present ruling group of 
the Christian Democratic Party to 
prepare and carry through another 
reactionary operation directed 
against the democratic forces. They 
cannot admit this intention openly 
for today that would give rise to 
profound contradictions between the 
Christian Democratic Party and an 
immense section of public opinion. 
In other words, the time has passed 
when it was possible to make a 
quick change and set up a front of 
Rightist forces consisting of a bloc 
of the Christian Democratic Party 
with the monarchists and fascists. 
The leaders of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party themselves admit that 
an operation of this kind would to- 
day be too dangerous for them. 

But these leaders are not giving 
up their reactionary scheme. They 
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are merely trying to cloak and cam. 
ouflage it, to carry it through by 
round-about means, and that causes 
still more confusion. 

On the basis of all this we cop. 
sider it possible to draw the cop. 
clusion that these forces are schem- 
ing to try new means of achieving 
the aim the Christian Democratic 
Party failed in with its fraudulent 
electoral law. The frank purpose 
of that law—as we quite correctly 
pointed out—was to give the Chris 
tian Democratic Party a permanent 
political monopoly, in fact and in 
law, by means of a constitutional 
coup d'etat. Once it had this mo 
nopoly it intended gradually to re 
duce to nought the democratic gains 
guaranteed by the Constitution and 
thrust upon Italy a regime of the 
clerical type, resembling that of Sala- 
zar or Franco. 

By our victory in the elections of 
June 7, 1953, we prevented this coup 
and consequently defeated the 
schemes of the Christian Democratic 
Party. 

The offensive against the Com 
munists serves the ruling circles a 
a cloak for the preparation of what 
they intend to be their decisive a 
tack, the one that would enable them 
—this time by other means tha 
through a constitutional coup—o 
achieve the same aim of definitive 
ly obtaining a complete political me 
nopoly. 

In the main, there are two saliest 
factors in this reactionary offensive 
Firstly, the state authorities and rt 
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illegal and anti-democratic measures 
in order to weaken the Left demo- 
cratic forces by bringing to bear 
organized, methodical, reactionary 
pressure. Secondly, the Christian 
Democratic Party does in fact plan 
to establish an alliance with the 
Rightest forces in Parliament—the 
monarchists and fascists. 


II 


Such being the situation, what is 
the task that confronts us, and not 
only us, but all democratic and liber- 
al forces in general, all those who 
perceive the grave danger inherent 
in the fact that Italian society is 
dominated by the most backward 
economic and political forces? The 
principal task is to fight to destroy 
the political monopoly of the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party. That like- 
wise is the task we posed in the 
June 7 elections. If we then achieved 
appreciable results in this respect, 
now we must achieve more. To do 
so it is necessary, above all else, that 
we ensure ever more extensive and 
effective participation of the masses 
of Italian people in the resistance 
movement and the struggle to defend 
their economic interests and demo- 
cratic freedoms, by putting forward 
the demand that democracy be 
strengthened and developed in both 
the political and economic spheres. 

We know that in this movement 
and struggle of the masses, the Com- 
munist Party is the chief and per- 
haps the decisive factor. We are in- 
deed the most firm and cohesive 
force, the party of the working class, 
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the party that is looked to with con- 
fidence by all those who, although 
not Communists or Socialists, are 
nonetheless sincere democrats and 
desire the progress, liberty and inde- 
pendence of the country. To date, 
we have already issued 2,100,000 new 
Party cards. In recent months 103,000 
working people joined the ranks of 
the vanguard party of the working 
class. 

Bearing in mind the conditions 
under which our activity is carried 
on, these facts assume particularly 
vital importance now. They mean 
that the basic force of the Party has 
remained intact and is growing; and 
as long as that force exists the ene- 
mies of democracy, peace and social 
progress in our country will be un- 
able to carry out their schemes. 

Another positive factor is the 
everyday contact which, in spite of 
everything, we are able to establish, 
on a broader scale than ever before, 
with new people and new groups 
that are not affiliated to the forces 
traditionally linked with us and, 
what is more, are traditionally linked 
with the government camp. 

We have indications from all re- 
gions showing that a large body of 
cadres in Catholic organizations is 
no longer evading contact with us, 
but is more frequently seeking it, 
desiring joint discussion and orien- 
ting or beginning to orient it- 
self in ways that can hardly please 
the leading group of the Christian 
Democratic Party. 

Hence, not only our organized 
force is gaining in strength, but our 
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ideas too are extending and advanc- 
ing along the path they ought to 
take. 

However, shortcomings are not yet 
eliminated, and we should not blind 
ourselves to these, but calmly exam- 
ine and study them. For example, 
we must take note of the apparent 
failure of the workers’ forces in the 
elections of the factory committees 
at the FIAT works. We must take 
into account and study seriously the 
conditions and reasons for this lack 
of success. 

Certainly, we must in the first 
place focus attention on the condi- 
tions under which the struggle was 
carried on; and this needs to be 
done, not so as to find extenuating 
circumstances or justification, but so 
as to bring to light some factors af- 
fecting present-day political and so- 
cial life in Italy. Here the main fact 
which is becoming evident is that 
the big industrialists, supported by 
the state, church and a big foreign 
imperialistic power, are now openly 
making the provision of jobs con- 
tingent on trade-union affiliation and 
political orientation, and tomorrow, 
maybe, on the ideological convic- 
tion of workers, of working people. 

We remember that one of the 
most outrageous facts of the period 
of fascist rule was that it was neces- 
sary to have a membership card of 
the fascist party in order to have the 
right to eat. Fascism was guided by 
the same principle as is now adhered 
to by the industrialists and clerical 
rulers, who want to secure a sem- 
blance of support among the work- 
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ing masses. In Turin, to this was 
added the systematic oppressive and 
tyrannical control exercised over the 
masses of electors at the FIAT fac. 
tories, which went so far that spies 
were set to watch every working 
man or woman, not only at the fac. 
tory, but even outside, at home. The 
purpose of this control was to de. 
prive the workers of the possibility 
of giving free expression to their wil 
in the elections to factory commit 
tees. 

We would have made a very great 
mistake if we had kept silent re 
garding these facts, and we mus 
seriously warn those who upbraid 
us for showing their real essence, 
We very well know, and it is gen. 
eral knowledge, that reactionary 
pressure, when it is exercised under 
certain conditions, can, at a given 
moment, cause a retreat and even 
a break in the front of struggle for 
democracy and Socialism. But we 
are exposing these facts because they 
are a sign of the deep, widespread 
and dangerous degeneration of the 
whole of Italian society. Following 
this path, the reactionary forces 
would actually like to liquidate the 
regime of normal democracy, i. 0 
normal relations between employes 
and workers, between the govert 
ment and the working masses of out 
country, and hence to restore a ft 
gime of tyranny. 

There is naturally the other asp 
of the question: if it is true tht 
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we must criticize our work. This is 
necessary because the extent to which 
these consequences are significant 
and dangerous depends on how the 
vanguard of the working class 
works and how the political, trade- 
union and factory organizations of 
the working people function. 

We do not reproach the workers 
of the FIAT factories who did not 
vote for the trade unions affiliated 
to the General Confederation of La- 
bor, but we want to put some ques- 
tions to the leaders of the Com- 
munist Party organizations and the 
Party members constituting the ca- 
dres of the Turin trade-union or- 
ganization, and subject them to cri- 
ticism. It must be admitted that this 
time we, as the Party and the van- 
guard, allowed ourselves to be caught 
unawares. We must, therefore, es- 
pecially concentrate our critical an- 
alysis on certain features, and, in the 
first place, on how our trade-union 
policy was carried out in the fac- 
tories among the working masses in 
general and the workers at the 
FIAT factories in particular. We 
must, in a critical way, look at the 
question of how firm and extensive 
are the bonds between the leading ca- 
dres of the political and trade-union 
organizations and the broad masses 
of the working people, their families 
and those among whom they live. 
In addition we must focus our at- 
tention on the political orientation of 
the cadres in trade-union, Party and 













factory organizations, for the errone- 
ous political orientation of these 
cadres can lead to unfavorable conse- 
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quences and loosen our ties with the 
masses. 

We must be able to establish what 
were the conditions, shortcomings 
and weaknesses in our organization- 
al and propaganda activities which 
prevented us from maintaining uni- 
ty, breadth of action and enthusiasm 
among this section of the working 
class. . . 

The strength of our Party is the 
prerequisite for the successful carry- 
ing through of the policy of work- 
ing-class unity, for the unity of all 
popular and democratic forces, for 
the development of constant political 
activity, as well as the prerequisite 
for bringing about a change in the 
whole policy of Italy. 


III 


At the recent Congress of the So- 
cialist Party a great deal was said 
about working-class unity and we 
welcome the fact that this Congress, 
from what was said and what de- 
cisions were taken, was a Congress 
of working-class unity. It is import- 
ant that this unity be preserved and 
consolidated by means of joint de- 
mands and struggle to direct the 
policy of the nation again along the 
path of progress, political and eco- 
nomic democracy, peace and nation- 
al independence. 

As for our exchange of views 
with the Catholic masses, we can 
only welcome the fact that this is 
now arousing widespread interest. 
We cannot but be pleased at this 
because it was we who proposed this 
policy. All that we said about this, 
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and about the possibility of establish- 
ing contact between Communists 
and Catholics, remains valid; but 
we especially maintain what we pre- 
viously stressed: if this exchange of 
views is to take place it must pre- 
pare the ground for common action 
to effect a general unification of 
forces for concrete aims which at 
first can be limited, but must in any 
case be in the interests of the broad 
masses of the working population 
of our country, democracy and 
peace. 

There are many questions on 
which agreement and contact can 
be and is being reached with the 
Catholic working masses and the in- 
termediate sections of other orienta- 
tions. But the most important sector 
of our work now is the fight for 
peace, i.e. the problem of achieving 
the broadest cooperation of diverse 
groups of Italian citizens of all ideo- 
logical trends with the object of pre- 
venting the existing real danger of 
war. 

Therefore it is essential to avoid 
mistakes and uncertainty in our 
orientation. The basic feature of our 
orientation is the concrete struggle 
to prevent the carrying out of the 
war policy, to frustrate this policy 
now being effected by the big im- 
perialistic powers; it is to make the 
unleashing of a third world war 
impossible by counterposing the uni- 
fication of the popular forces to the 
war maneuvres of the imperialists, 
and to secure the prohibition of 
atomic and thermo-nuclear weapons. 
It must be absolutely clear that if 
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this is our orientation, it is not 
only because we consider the threat 
of war a very serious one, but also 
because we consider the struggle to 
remove this threat to be an effective 
one, which can and must accomplish 
the aim we set.... 

Under the present circumstances 
the struggle for peace waged by the 
Soviet Union, People’s China and 
the people’s-democratic countries, 
the resistance of the Asian countries 
to imperialistic policy, and the fight 
for peace by the people’s forces the 
world over are being continued and 
fresh successes have been achieved 
therein. Ours is the duty of enlarg- 
ing the contribution of the Italian 
people to this struggle. 

In my opinion, neither the con 
crete work of exposing the atomic 
danger nor the concrete mass move- 
ment as yet corresponds to the seti- 
ous nature of the problem and of the 
threatening danger. True, the num- 
ber of signatures thus far collected 
in our country to the Vienna Appeal 
is greater than that of any other 
European capitalist country. That is 
good, But the number of signatures 
collected by us falls far short of our 
potentialities and does not meet the 
need. It is possible that we are his 
dered in our work by the opinion 
that whatever our efforts, develop 
ments will in the long run take their 
course. This is a fatalistic and utterly 
erroneous trend of opinion, simila 
to that which prevailed in Italy b 
tween 1935 and 1941 when fascism 
had openly taken the path of wa. 
At that time there were people eve 
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in our own ranks who said: “Let 
war come! ...” This tendency 
acted as a brake on our entire anti- 
fascist. activity and particularly on 
our entire struggle against the war, 
which later resulted in the over- 
throw of the fascist regime itself. 

Certainly, a war in which atomic 
weapons were employed would end 
in the downfall of the capitalist re- 
gime on a world scale. But we want 
mankind to be spared an atomic 
war. We want the capitalist regime 
to disappear, for it brings mankind 
countless calamities. But we want 
capitalism to disappear as a result of 
the development of the struggle of 
the working class, the working 
masses and the peoples for their 
prosperity, freedom and_ independ- 
ence. We want the capitalist system 
to come to an end as the result of 
a revolutionary victory of the work- 
ing class and its allies. That is what 
we want! 


IV 


As regards questions of domestic 
policy, we can say that to establish 
contact with those masses which 
have up to now been far away from 
us, is more difficult, and up to the 
present this contact has not been 
adequately achieved. It is not only 
because we are coming directly up 
against the stand taken by our ene- 
mies in this respect, but also because 
of our own fault, since we still fail 
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clearly to explain to everyone what 
is the meaning of our struggle for 
freedom and what are the real and 
concrete dangers which now threaten 
the democratic rights of every citi- 


zen. This is what we have 
failed to do; and we must welcome 
the initiative of trade-union organi- 
zations to launch a large-scale cam- 
paign at all places of work in de- 
fense of trade-union democratic 
rights which are part and parcel of 
the democratic liberties of the citizen 
in the modern state. 

We must be able to bring home 
to everyone recognition of the fact 
that the striving to impose an out- 
right clerical monopoly on the whole 
of Italian life is a threat not only 
to the political but also to the social 
organization of our country, that it is 
necessary therefore to unite, organ- 
ize resistance and wage a common 
struggle. The Catholic and Christian 
Democratic working people must 
join us in this struggle, for the reali- 
zation of the designs of the ruling 
groups would put an end not only 
to many of the illusions of these 
masses, but also to many concrete 
things with which their very exist- 
ence is bound up. 

Therefore, we call on all demo- 
cratic forces to unite to do away 
with the monopoly of political power 
by the Christian Democratic Party, 
and doom to failure its leaders’ reac- 
tionary schemes. 
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